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THE FRANCIS PARKMAN MEMORIAL. 


Recently erected on the Site of his Summer Home, Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts. 
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INVITATION. 


* gna are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of oceupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
& & 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


rancis Parkman, the historian, died Novem- 

ber 8, 1893. Soon after his death friends 
projected a memorial, and it has recently been 
erected on the southwestern shore of Jamaica 
Pond, marking the site of the picturesque cot- 
tage occupied by Mr. Parkman as a summer 
home and the place where he spent the last 
days of his active life. The cottage was 
demolished when the park commission began 
taking land for the development of Jamaica 
-arkway; but it is expected that when the 
work of the memorial committee is completed 
the commission will assume the care of the 
monument, and will give it such a setting of 
trees and shrubs and garden-plots as that in 
which the historian found delight. 

Mr. Daniel Chester French designed the me- 
morial, which is pictured on the front-cover 
page. It consists of an exedra, or seat of 
granite, resting on a granite platform, with a 
central shaft, also of granite, facing the pond. 
The shaft consists chiefly of a monolith, on 
which is carved the figure of an Indian of the 
‘*Five Nations,’’ of the type and in the costume 
of the Lroquois. 
is affixed to the stone below the monolith. The 
head is arched with a wreath of oak leaves. 
The name, ‘‘ Francis Parkman,’’ with the dates 
of his birth and death, ‘'1823-1893,’’ will appear 
in bronze characters under the relief, and carved 
in the central stone of the platform will appear 
an inscription written by Prof. Charles Sprague | q 
Sargent, director of the Arnold Arboretum. 

= 

Quins new in amateur entertainment is 

promised Woonsocket, Rhode Island, in the 
form of a ‘‘country circus’? to be presented in 
the rooms of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. It is planned to make the thing as 
realistic as possible, and the performances and 
side-shows will be given under canvas, the 
association’s physical work committee being, 
of course, in charge. Peanuts and pink lemon- 
ade will probably be within easy reach, and 
other accessories may readily be duplicated. 
But the small boy will miss the final touch of 
nature if he finds no chance to earn his way 
in by carrying water for the elephant. 

he Maine Legislature has designated Feb- 

ruary 27th as ‘‘ Longfellow day,’’ the 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of the beloved 
poet. On the evening of the day a commem- 
orative meeting is to be held in the hall of the 
House of Representatives, and societies and 
communities in all parts of the state will mark 
the occasion by appropriate exercises. Portland, 
the poet’s birthplace, and Cambridge, the city 
of his home, have a right to lead in such an 
observance, but every public school in this 
region should have a share in it. Longfellow 
was the poet of youth and childhood, and the 
anniversary offers a rare opportunity to revive 
in the schools the influence of his sanity and 
sweetness of spirit. e 


Cay 


Hevize become well-to-do on wages of one 
dollar a day, and reared a family of thir- 
teen children at the same time, a citizen of 
Worcester County, Massachusetts, declares that 
any man who has earned two dollars a day for 
twenty-five years should be beyond want for 
the rest of his life. Out of his dollar the man 
referred to has saved fifty cents. If he received 
two dollars, he says, he would save a dollar 
and a half—or, rather, his wife would, for in 
such undertakings it is generally the woman 
who holds the laboring oar. One might not 
subscribe to such severe economy, yet the 
Worcester County man is obviously right in 
saying that, for one who wants to save, it is 
more important that he should have steady 
employment than that he should receive large 
wages. He himself has served one family as 
coachman for twenty-seven years. 
po and Alice, white Embden geese that 
vame from The Hague, were among the 
attractions at the recent poultry-show in Boston, 
and visitors who heard about the seventeen- 
ounce egg that Alice laid and about Jumbo’s 
prowess in war ceased to wonder that the two 
are valued at two hundred dollars. Geese of 
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|this breed—which are said to be larger than 
| any other, with the exception of an occasional 
| specimen of the Toulouse—are raised in Ger- 
|many and Holland, and are fattened for the 
sake of their livers mainly—a fact that suggests 
| that, if they are acclimated, pdté de foie gras 
| will become a domestic delicacy. 


as prize winners at fairs. The two exhibited 
in Boston, which are owned in Providence, 
have been all over Europe, and boast the dis- 
tinction of having been admired by King Alfonso 
of Spain, at a show held in Madrid. 
hd 

Me readers will remember ‘‘The Watch of 

Boon Island,’’ a poem in which Celia 
Thaxter, with that simplicity which is the 
truest art, tells of a woman who tended the 
lonely lighthouse while her husband, the light- 
keeper, lay dead beside her. Romance and 
poetry are seldom without their parallels in 
real life, and Mrs. Thaxter’s little masterpiece 
must have been recalled by those who read of a 
recent tragedy of Long Island Sound. A storm 
was raging, but the assistant had been prostrated 
and was in sore need of medical help; and the 
light-keeper, leaving his wife in charge, took 
the man to the hospital at Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut. Then, despite the protests of his 
friends, the light-keeper started to return to 
his post. ‘‘I told my wife I’d be back to-night,’’ 
he said, as he pushed his boat into the boiling 
foam. He did not reach her that night, or 
ever. But the woman, a prey to dreadful | 
apprehension, kept the light burning and the | 
fog-bell sounding through a tempest that lasted 
for two days and nights—all that a man could 
have done, and not less than a heroine of 
romance would do. 


* © 
THE COST OF A “FREE” FARM. 


n ‘‘Canada,’’ Mr. Whates gives an interesting 

calculation of what it costs to accept a ‘‘free 
farm of one hundred and sixty acres from the 
Dominion government.’’ The expense of any 
‘free’? land would doubtless average about the 
same. 


Having fixed upon the location in which he 
would _— to le, he would go to the district 
-office and pay ten i for his right of 
entry. He would then need to build a shack 
in which to live. The lumber for this would 
cost him one hundred dollars, and if he were 
handy with saw and hammer, he could build 
it himself. Tools would cat him, say, ten 
dollars. 

His next business would be to sink a well, 

yt this would cost him from fifty to one hun- 
dollars. He would have to lay in a stock’ 
ort food for himself for the winter, and this, by 
living plainly and roughly, he could do for 
seventy-five dollars. He would then have to 
build a shelter for two oxen, and the lumber 
for this would absorb fifty dollars. He would 
aay! a small stove, which would cost from twelve 
to twenty dollars, cut a store of wood, and 
then hibernate for "several months. 

In the spring he would wake up and start 
spending again. He would have to buy a 
hand-plow, which would cost him twenty-five 
dollars, and a team of oxen, which would prob- 
ably cost him two hundred dollars. He could 
then break up some of the land and prepare for 
sowing. Meanwhile he would buy a wagon, 
which would cost him sixty dollars, a drill, or 
—, at s oe | dollars, and a harrow for tw enty 
dollars. Seed he would purchase at one dollar 
we acre, While his crop was growing he would 

ve to live, and this would cost him about 
fifty dollars. The total sum comes to nearly 
one thousand dollars, with no margin for waste 
or error. Homestead farming cannot be com- 
menced on a few loose sovereigns. 
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BOTH GREEN. 


Rr housekeeper knows that the longer an 

egg is boiled the harder it becomes. Very 
few persons, however, realize that boiling has 
precisely the same hardening effect on green 
corn. 


One evening young Mrs. Hitchcock, who had 
planned to surprise her husband with the first 
corn of the season, thrust a tearful countenance 
in at her neighbor’s door. 

“‘O Mrs. Coleman !’’ she cried. “Did you have 
any trouble with that corn you bought this 
morning? I’ ve boiled mine | three hours, and 
it simp y won’t cook tender.’ 

“My dear,’’ returned the inte housekeeper, 

‘*you’ ve boiled it just two hours and fifty min- 
utes too long, 
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WILLING TO PAY. 


F ved way of collecting old debts is suggested 
by this story from the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion: 


‘*Latherus,’’ said Brother Dickey, ‘lay down 
at de rich man’s gate, didn’t he?’ 

**He sho’ did !’’ 

**An’ how did de rich man treat him a 

**Never once knowed he was dar.’’ 

“‘An’ w’ar is dat rich man now?” 

**Looky yer, Brer Dickey,’’ said the weak 
member, as he fumbled in his pockets, ‘‘ef 
you’ *bleege ter have that sixty cents right off, 
yer it is. Take it, an’ go yo’ ways!’’ 


® & 


PROOF. 


& Tommy was about to climb into his chair 
at the dinner-table, says a writer in the 
Chicago News, his mother said: 

**Are your hands clean, dear ?’’ 

**Course they are,’’ replied Tommy, virtu- 


ously. ‘‘If you don’t believe it look at the 
towel.”’ 





Aside from | 
|that pleasing prospect, Embdens ought to be | 
| worth something, until they become common, | 











Choosing a School. 


The publishers of The Companion will 
be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, 
Military School, Business College, Art, 
Scientibe, Music or Normal School, Col- 
lege or University in New England. 


Address Educational Department, 
The Youth's C t 
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ares for college or scientific v3 roe ee schools. 
Ful y equipped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 
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track. 67th year. rine ipa. 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 


Fo r Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for Mechanic Arts. Strong teachers. High ideais. A new 
gymnasium withswimming pool. Fits for College,Scien- 
tifie ceaow and Business. pa eh wanes sent free. 
Address Dr. I. K. WHITE, Rock Ri Wellesley Hills, Mass. 











~ University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Courses in Ci Mechanical, Electrical En- 
gineering. f Chemistry, Fh harmacy, Agriculture, 
Elective courses s Languages, Sciences, 
History,ete. Military Drill. Necessary expenses 
about $200 a year. Geo Fellows,Pres.,Orono, 
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EMPIRE ELECTRIC WORKS, Bridgeport, Ct. 


Earn Money! Boys and Girls, here's your chance. 


ELL THE peetox BROOM HANGER TO) 
NEIGHBORS T 5 Cents EACH, 
Slides on ony Brus h or broom handle. 
atsight. SEND 10 CENTS FOR 3 and agents’ terms. 
The R. C. Conmmene, 93 Federal St., Boston. 
































39th Year begins September 26th. 


Pamphlets giving terms of admissi 
examination papers, and full information _ 
courses of instruction, expenses, etc., may be had on 
application to 
DR. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
283 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 
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Money Makes Money 


How true this is! Have you ever 
tried to save money? If not, begin now. 
You will very soon prove to your utmost 
satisfaction that Money Makes Money. 








The best way to save is to start a Sa- 
vings Account with some reliable bank. 
You can begin small and work up, as a 
great many of our depositors have. They 
are now in very comfortable circum- 
stances, and are prepared for sickness, 
loss of employment, or other reverses. 


We Pay 4% Interest 
Deposits. 


Send for our Booklet giving particu- 
lars—mailed upon request. 





Assets a 
Deposits . . 


$8,113,648.81 
$6,768,681.12 





Please mention Youth’s Companion when writing. 


Slater Trust Company, 


Established 1855. Pawtucket, R. I. 




















Water Supply for | 





Country Houses. 


THE PROBLEM 
SOLVED! le 
No elevated tank j 









to freeze or leak. 


Tank located 
in cellar. 


Any pressure 
up to 60 Ibs. 


The best 
fire 
protection. 
Send for 
Catalogue 
Ty D * Ad 


Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 
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43 South Market St., Boston. : 
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Watch. 


Charm. 
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The Harvard Watch. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
25 cents extra, postage included. This Watch is not offered for sale. 





THE HARVARD 

and up-to-date American-made 
Marvelous mechanical skill and adaptation of 
automatic machinery have now made its offer possible. 
Sixteen size, stem wind and stem set, cut steel pinions, 
quick beat, hardened steel winding wheels, nickeled case, 
and warranted to give good service. 
Watch, we shall give a handsome Nickel Chain and 
The Charms are assorted designs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 
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American History Stories. 
Second Story of Fourth Group. 


HE bushes parted, and 
Kitty Brown stepped 
5 out upon the brink of 


the high sand ridge and stood 
beside a tall pine-tree, looking 
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of the steamboat might perhaps 
decide something more than the 
fate of the two villages. Rob 
Porter came often to see her, 
and a month ago, when Deep 
River was just beginning work 
on the sand-bar, he had told her 
that if they did not get the 
steamboat he should go away 








down upon the river and the 

great sheet of water that stretched away 
toward the north. She was breathless from 
the climb up the hill, a few stray locks 
of hair were blowing about her face, her 
cheeks were rosy, and her blue eyes were 
sparkling like Lake Erie itself. 

Something very interesting was going on 
in the little valley below her. She settled 
herself to watch. A small scow lay beside 
the beach, just where the river emptied into 
the lake, and upon it lay a large, heavy log of 
green maple, weighted with iron, and having 
pieces of steel saw-blades fastened to it in 
such a way that they projected downward 
and formed the cutting edge of a sort of 
huge scraper. If the thing had been dragged 
sidewise over the ground, it would have 
plowed up the earth in front of it and left 
a broad, deep furrow behind. 

Round it stood ten or twelve men and 
three yoke of oxen were near by. Two 
or three of the men seemed to be work- 
ing at it under the direction of a tall, 
athletic-looking young fellow, bareheaded 
and roughly clad, like many another fron- 
tiersman of eighty odd years ago, but with 
something very manly in his bearing. 

Presently the seow moved slowly away 
from the beach, and the men aboard rowed 
it out to where a sand-bar, lying squarely 
across the mouth of the river, showed light 
green through the clear water, while Kitty 
kept a close eye on it from the top of the 
ridge. She knew pretty well what was 
going to happen, for Rob Porter had told 
her all about it several times, but she 
wanted to see it for herself. 

The scraper was Rob’s own invention, 
and he was very proud of it and of what 
it was doing for his village of Deep River. 
And Kitty was very proud of Rob. Her 
eyes grew brighter as she watched him. 
Yet even now she could not help thinking 
that Jim Marvin was handsomer. 

A stout rope had been made fast to the log, 
and as the scow moved out to the farther side 
of the sand-bar the men who were left on shore 
paid out perhaps two hundred yards. Then 
the log was thrown overboard with a great 
splash, and instantly sank out of sight. The 
six oxen bent to their yokes, and with much 
heavy pulling they hauled the rope in a few 
rods, the seow following the hidden course of 
the scraper. 

To Kitty, and probably to the men on the 
beach, the big log with its sharp steel-cutting 
edge was invisible, but those on the secow must 
have been watching it as it plowed its way 
through the bar, for in a minute or two Rob 
gave a shout and the oxen stopped. The rope 
slackened, and with two shorter, lighter lines 
he and his helpers lifted the log to the surface 
and carried it out again to the starting-point. 


Again it was dropped to the bottom, and again | 


the oxen hauled it across the bar, and thus it 
went back and forth, back and forth, over and 
over and over again. 

An hour went by, and Kitty had just made 
up her mind that she must go home, when she 
heard footsteps and subdued voices close by. 
She slipped behind the trunk of the pine, and 
a moment later two men came out of the bushes 
and paused within a few feet of her. 

“Do you suppose they’ll ever get it deep 
enough ?”’ asked one. 

‘It’s deep enough now,’’ replied the other. 
Kitty could not see him, but she recognized his 
voice as Jim Marvin’s. ‘‘I was out there last 
night in a rowboat, taking soundings. It’s 
plenty deep enough, but they’re putting on a 
few extra touches, just to make it certain.’’ 


9? 





| every one had heard great stories of her size 
}and power and speed, and of the wonderful 
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SHE SEEMED THE FINEST CRAFT THAT EVER FLOATED 


At any rate, they are if you’ll come and help 
}us to-night with a little job that some of us 
| have on hand.’’ 

**What’s up?”’ asked the other. 

‘‘Well,”’? Jim went on, very deliberately, | 

“‘about a dozen of us are going to load my big 
| scow with the heaviest rocks we can handle, 
and bring them up here and dump them into 

the middle of that channel. I said last winter 
| that the steamboat would never go up Deep 

River, and I’m bound it never shall. We'll 
| need a yoke of oxen to tow the scow alongshore. 
| Do you want to bring yours ?’’ 

“*You bet I do!’’ was the quick reply, and a 
| moment later they were gone. 

For a long time Kitty sat by the big pine, 
trying to make up her mind what she should 
do. 

She understood perfectly what it all meant. 
| A quarter of a mile up-stream from where 

Rob and his friends were at work stood the 

little village of Deep River—just a cluster of 

log houses and a rude wharf piled high with 

four-foot wood. She could see it from where 
she sat. Behind her, two miles away along 
the beach, was her own village of Lakeport, 
| where Jim Marvin also lived. 
|. All that spring of 1820, and through the 
| early summer, it had seemed as if the people of 
| those two villages could talk of nothing but the 
| coming of the steamboat—the first steamboat on 
| the Great Lakes above the Falls of Niagara. 
| She had been launched that very year, and as 
yet nobody in either place had seen her, but 


“Well, they’ve been at it long enough,’’ said | changes she was to bring to the Lakes. 


the first man. ‘‘About a month, isn’t it?’’ 

“Yes,”’ said Jim, ‘‘but of course they can 
only work when it’s calm or the wind’s off- 
shore.’’ 

There was a little pause, and then the first 
voice began again: 

“‘T suppose the Deep River folks think, now 
they’ve got their channel dug, that they’ re cer- 
tain to get the steamboat.’’ 

“‘T suppose they do,’’ replied Jim. ‘‘But 
they’ re going to be disappointed, just the same. 


When the steamboat came—when the steam- 
boat came—then marvelous things would hap- 
pen. She would carry away their farm produce 
and their lumber, and in return she would 
bring them all sorts of merchandise, and more 
men and women to settle along the lake shore. 
She would bring them machinery, and they 
would build saw-mills and flour-mills and fac- 
tories. They would trade with all the world. 
By and by other steamboats would come, and 
as the rich country behind them was opened, | 


the new port would grow faster and faster till 
it became a great city. Already Deep River 
and Jakeport saw themselves rivaling New 


| York. 


But there was one great doubt about it all. 
It was not likely that the steamboat would call 
regularly at both places,—they were too close 
together for that,—and only the one that got 
her could prosper. So the triumph of one village 
would almost certainly mean the death of the 
other. And which would she choose? 

Deep River declared that she must come there, 
because the river itself made the only harbor 
for some scores of miles along the south shore 
of Lake Erie. The Lakeport people, who lived 
on the open beach, without even a point to 
break the wind and waves, replied that the 
harbor was all right when one was once inside 
it, but that the sand-bar across the mouth of 
the river would never let the steamboat in. 

The Deep River men answered that they 
would cut the bar in two, but at that Lakeport 
only laughed. There was not a dredge or a 
sandsucker on the Great Lakes. Would they 
dive to the bottom and do the work with shovels ? 
But Deep River went at it, and with the help 
of Rob Porter’s invention they did cut the bar, 
just as they had said they would. 

Both villages had built wharves, that they 
might be all ready for the steamboat when she 
came ; and when Lakeport saw that Deep River 
was in earnest, it piled its wharf with wood 
and sent word to her owners that there were a 
hundred cords of fuel waiting for her, a free 


| gift if only she would come and get it. Coal 


had not come into fashion when the first steamer 
plowed Lake Erie. 

But Deep River did the same, and now word 
had come that on her way to Detroit, on her 
next trip up the lake, the steamboat would stop 
at one place or the other. Within a few days 
—possibly to-morrow—the great question would 
be settled, and one village would begin to grow 
larger and stronger and richer, while the other 
would probably go down till there was nothing 
left of it but a few deserted log houses and a 
rotting wharf. 

Kitty had sometimes thought that the coming 


and never come back. But his 
scraper had been a success, and on another 
evening, only a few days before she climbed 
the ridge to watch it at work, he had said 
to her as he was leaving her father’s house, 
‘*We’re going to get it, Kitty. We’re sure 
of it now. We’re going to be a big city, 
and some day you’re coming over there to 
live. Aren’t you, Kitty?’’ 

Kitty had only laughed, but she had 
been very happy as she watched him stri- 
ding along the beach in the moonlight on 
his way home. 

And then the very next day Jim Marvin 
had talked to her about Lakeport and its 
wonderful future. 

‘*We’re going to be a big city,’’ he had 
finished, in exactly the same words that 
Rob had used; and although he had not 
said it, she knew that he wanted her to live 
in Lakeport—with him. 

She had known Jim longer than she had 
Rob, and she had always liked him. He 
was handsome and jolly, and he had a 
strong, masterful way, and was always 
taking the lead in everything. And yet 
there were times when she was not quite 
sure that she understood him, or that she 
knew just exactly what kind of a man 
there was behind that handsome face. 
Perhaps, altogether, it was no wonder that 
it had been hard for her to make up her 
mind whether she wanted Lakeport to win 
or Deep River. ° 

Of course there were her father and 
her brothers to think of. She knew that 
they would be bitterly disappointed if Deep 
River got the steamboat. And Lakeport 
was her own village, too. But one thing 
was certain—she would ten times rather 
have her village lose than have it win by 
going like a thief in the night and filling its 
neighbor’s channel with rocks! And Jim! 
Kitty’s honest face flushed with scorn at 
the thought of him, and she jumped up and 
was about to run down to the river to give 

Rob warning when something else occurred to 
her and made her pause. 

Jim had spoken of a dozen men being in the 
plot. Was it possible that her father and the boys 

| were of the number? Little things that she had 
| heard them say in the last day or two, little 
| signs to which she had paid no attention at the 
time, came back to her and made her afraid. 
How could she give information against her 
own father and brothers? She sat down again 
under the big pine to try to think it out, and 
another hour went by before she rose once more, 
with a very troubled face, and took her way 
| along the beach toward Lakeport. 

It was late when she reached home, and she 
| set to work at once to get supper, for her mother 
had died five years before, and she was the 
lonly girl. After the meal her father and the 
| boys went out, telling her that they might be 
late and she must not sit up for them, and as 
|} soon as the long summer twilight had faded 
| into night Kitty went to bed. 

| But not to sleep. Hour after hour she lay 
| awake, listening for those who did not come, 
}and at midnight she rose, dressed without light- 
| ing a candle, took her eldest brother’s hunting- 
knife from the gun-rack, and went out. 

There was no moon, and the starlight was 
rather dim, but she found her way across the 
beach to a light canoe that she often used, and 
a moment later she was paddling swiftly away 
toward Deep River. The wind was blowing 
harder than she had thought, but it was a shore 
breeze, and the water was smooth. 

Half an hour later she slackened her pace 
and began to paddle very quietly and cautiously, 
without lifting her blade from the water. She 
could hear whispered voices not far ahead, and 
from the beach there came a slight sound like 
the tramping of oxen on the gravel. A little 
farther, and she made out the big form of the 
scow, with its load of rocks, and the figures 
of several men dimly outlined against the sky. 
And there was something more—a rowboat 
towing behind. Kitty was glad of that. She 
did not want to turn its crew adrift on Lake 
Erie without some means of getting ashore. 

There came a little splash, as if some one 
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were taking a sounding, and then Jim’s voice 
called out, louder than before, but still very 
cautiously : 

**Give us a little more line! 
into shallow water.’’ 

‘*You’ve got all the line there is!’’ came the 
answer from the shore. 
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We’re getting 


It was the voice of the other man whom she | 


had overheard that afternoon. 

“Then go ahead slow,’’ 
and again there was silence. 

For a few minutes Kitty’s heart beat 
high with hope. Perhaps the scow would 
run aground, and that would be the end 
of the matter. 

But the moments went swiftly by and 
nothing happened, and presently she saw 
by a gap in the line of sand-hills against 
the sky that they were nearing the mouth of 
Deep River. 

Just then the wind freshened a little, and 
she knew that her opportunity had come. 
Trembling with excitement, and expecting 
every second to be seen and hailed, she 
pushed forward a little faster till the bow 
of the canoe touched something which she 
knew must be the tow-line. She felt for it 
with the paddle till she had found it, and 
then she picked up the hunting-knife and 
leaned down over the side. 


replied Jim, 


One quick, strong stroke, and the thing was | 


done. She caught up the paddle again, and the 
canoe shot away toward home just as a cry of 
dismay came from the scow, which was answered 
by another from the beach. The tow-line was 
gone, and the heavy craft was drifting helplessly 
out upon the lake before the offshore wind. 

At the breakfast-table everybody was very 
silent. Kitty was too miserable to talk, her 
father looked moody and troubled,—possibly 
even a little ashamed,—and the boys had nothing 
to say. They soon left her to herself, and she 
went about her household tasks, but all the 
morning she kept going to the door or window 
and glancing down the lake as if she were 
expecting something. 

At last she saw what she was looking for— 
just a little cloud of dull blue wood-smoke, 
staining the clearer, brighter blue of the summer 
sky. The steamboat was coming. Kitty dropped 
her work and hurried down to the beach. The 
whole village was there. The wind had died 
away, and the morning was hot and still and 
sultry. The air was heavy and oppressive, 
and the sun beat down mercilessly upon the 
glassy water and the white sand and gravel. 

But no one thought of the heat or the dis- 
comfort. No one thought of anything but the 
little black speck which had appeared on the 
horizon just finder the smoke-cloud. Slowly, 
slowly—very, very slowly—it grew a little larger 
and a little larger, and by noon the steamboat 
was only two miles away, off the mouth of 
Deep River. There she stopped, as if she were 
reconnoitering, and Lakeport held its breath 
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| while it waited to see what would happen. 
Would she go in, or not? 

For ten minutes she lay there as if undecided ; 
then once more the walking-beam began to nod, 
and she came straight on toward Lakeport. 
Deep River had lost, and a great shout went 
up from the people of the fortunate village. 

It was a queer little vessel that they were | 
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him how broad it was inside, and how deep 

the cut was in the bar; but although she 

had had plenty of courage for her adventure 

|of the night before, she had not enough for 

| this. 

Only a short half-hour the steamboat stayed ; 

| then she let go her moorings and went on her 

way to Detroit, leaving a happy group of people 
to watch her steaming up the lake. Now 
for the first time they noticed that a change 
had come over the sky. The air was as hot 
and still and lifeless as ever, and the lake as 
smooth, but great cloud-banks were rolling 
up in the west. Suddenly the lightning flashed 
out along the horizon, and almost before they 
knew that anything was wrong, the sun was 
darkened, and a white squall came tearing 
down Lake Erie, bringing a tempest of rain 
and hail, and lashing the quiet water into a 
fury of whitecaps and breakers. 

There was a great scattering of the crowd 
on the wharf, and everybody rushed for the 
shore. But even now few except the children 
went indoors. 

For the steamboat was not holding her own. 
Her walking-beam was dancing as it had 





| cheering so enthusiastically. 
| She was but a cockleshell com- 
pared with the mighty steamers 
that were to plow Lake Erie in 
after years. She was slow and 
awkward and uncouth. Her 
forward portion was not even 
decked over, and her paddle- 
wheels had no wheel-houses to 
cover them, so that their great 
arms rose and fell in the open 
air like huge flails. But small 
and rude and clumsy though she 
was, to those who watched her 
that morning she seemed the 
finest craft that ever floated, and 
among all the fleets of the future 
no ship would ever be welcomed 
into port more eagerly than she. 

It was a great day for Lake- 
port. But in the midst ofall the 


and willing hands were hustling the freight on 
and off, and piling the lower deck with the gift 
of cord-wood, there was one who could not be 
glad. Kitty was thinking of Rob Porter, and 
she knew at last that she had wanted the steam- 
boat to go to Deep River. 

Only once did she hear the rival village men- 
tioned, and that was when some one asked the 
captain of the steamboat how he had liked the 
looks of the harbor when he lay off the mouth 
of the river, making up his mind whether or 
not he should go in. 

‘*Pretty narrow entrance,’’ he said, and that 
was all. 

Kitty wished she could speak to him and tell 
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JOHNNIE? S JOWN-MEETING DAY 


F. E. C. Robbins_— 

















‘ was the morning of the first Monday 

iti i | in March, and the faces of the entire 

voting population of Redfield were 

turned toward the unpainted building on the 

brow of a wind-swept hill where the annual 
town meeting was held. 

Johnnie Sawtelle was not a voter, as he still 
lacked some seven years of the required age, 
but he was also on his way to the ‘‘March 
meeting,’’ being drawn thither by his interest 
in Article 29 of the warrant—‘‘To see if the 
town will vote to tax dogs!’’ 

Johnnie’s beloved dog, Shep, it should be 
explained, was not a favorite with Johnnie’s 
maiden aunt, with whom he made his home; 
and when that estimable but uncompromising 
lady had heard of the tax which. was proposed, 
she had declared that she would never pay a 
dollar for the sake of keeping a dog that was 
good for nothing except to track dirt into the 
house. 

In view of this declaration, which seemed to 
foreshadow death or exile for poor Shep, 
Johnnie had at once decided that it was inex- 
pedient for the town to, vote to tax dogs, and 
had determined to use his influence against it. 
He had even gone so far as to prepare a speech 
on the subject. 

Of course he did not really expect to deliver 
it in open town meeting, although he told 
himself that stranger things had happened, 
and, at any rate, it could do ne harm to be 
prepared, 

It was a pretty good speech, everything con- 
sidered, for Johnnie was a bright boy and a 
born orator. Many years afterward, it may be 
said in passing, this same Johnnie was nom- 


inated for Congress, and would have been | 


elected had not his party happened to be in a 
hopeless minority in the district. 

As our hero in his walk that March morning 
approached the bridge across Beaver Pond, he 
was overtaken almost at the same moment by 
his dog, that he had left tied at home, and by 
an elderly man in a pung. 

The dog greeted Johnnie most affectionately ; 
but the man, who was of an unsocial disposi- 
tion, would doubtless have passed by without 
a word had not an accident befallen him, 

As he drove on to the bridge the fierce wind 
from the north, that was just then playing the 
part of the March lion, lifted his ‘‘beaver’’ 


of the pond. ‘‘Hi! There goes my hat!’’ he 
cried, in far-reaching tones. 
‘*Never mind, Mr. Glines. 


turn. 

‘Don’t believe the ice will bear you,’’ said 
the man, disconsolately. 

“*It will bear my dog,’’ Johnnie replied ; and | 
at his master’s command Shep was soon making | 
as good a race as possible over the glare ice in | 
pursuit of the fugitive hat. He caught it at) 
last, and brought it back in triumph. 

**Give it here!’’ said Mr. Glines, and wrench- 
ing his property from the dog’s teeth, he ran 
his stiff fingers along the inside band. Then a | 
look of relief took the place of the usual frown | 
upon his countenance. 

‘*Money for my taxes in that hat,’’ he ex- 
plained. ‘‘Afraid I’d lost it, but it’s all there. 
Always pay my taxes town-meeting day, and 
always carry the money in my hat. It’s the 





| statement might be questioned. 

‘Well, I’m sartinly obleeged to ye, bub. | 
Jump in, if you are going my way.” 

Then, after Johnnie had climbed into the 
pung, the old man continued, as if reminded 


of an unpleasant duty, ‘‘I don’t know but I | 


| ought to pay you something, if I’ve got any 
change about me ;’’ and making a careful selec- 
tion among a handful of coin, he tendered the 
boy a reward. 


rejoicing, while the steamboat lay at the wharf | 


from his head and sent it spinning over the ice | 


Just sit still and | 
I’ll have it for you!’’ shouted Johnnie, in| 


safest place,’’ he added, defiantly, as if the | 


But Johnnie thought that he saw in the | 
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never danced before, and her great. awkward 
wheels were thrashing the water with all their 
might; but in spite of everything she could 
do she was drifting slowly back. And then, 
in the twinkling of an eye, so quickly that no 
one could ever tell just how it happened, a 


sky to join hands with another funnel that rose 
from the lake, and a waterspout came dancing 
along in the wake of the squall. It passed 
outside the steamboat, but apparently it was a 
little too much for her nerves, for her helm 
went over, and she swung quickly round in a 
half-cirele. 

“*She’s coming back!’’ the watchers cried ; 
and Jim Marvin and half a dozen others of the 
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incident an opportunity of more value than 
the cent which he now handed back. 

**Please keep your money,’’ he said. ‘‘You 
don’t owe me anything. But I’ll tell you 
what, Mr. Glines. It was my dog that did 
you the favor, and there’s something that I wish 
you would do for him.’’ 

‘*What can I do for him?’’ asked Mr. Glines, 
in some surprise, glancing at Shep, who seemed 
sufficiently happy as he trotted along by the 
side of the pung. 

‘‘Just go against that dog tax when it comes 
up in town meeting. If they tax dogs, I shall 
have to shoot Shep or give him away, for 
Aunt Eunice won’t pay; and I can’t bear to 
part with him. He’s a good dog—and he saved 
your money for you, you know.’’ 

Mr. Glines reflected a moment, and then gave 
an encouraging chuckle. 

‘*Well,’’ he said, ‘‘being as it’s you, I’ll see 
what can be done.’’ 

**You’ll make a speech, won’t you?’’ urged 
Johnnie. 

‘*Mebbe so,’’ was the reply. 
| This was certainly good so far as it went. 
| Johnnie had never had the pleasure of hearing 
| Mr. Glines speak in public, but it was evident 

that he had a good strong voice. 

In other respects Johnnie did not feel so sure 
‘of his champion. He thought of his own care- 
| fully prepared speech. Ah, if Mr. Glines 
| could only deliver that, there would be little 
| doubt of the result! Suddenly a bright idea 
| occurred to him. He would rehearse some of 
‘the best parts of his speech, in a conversational 
way, of course, as they drove along, trusting 
| that Mr. Glines would appropriate them for use 

| in his own effort. 





| **The dog is man’s best friend,’’ he began. | 


| He spoke in a very loud tone, partly because 
| the wind was blowing so hard and partly for 
oratorical effect. ‘‘When misfortunes come and 
others desert him, the dog remains constant at 
his side.’’ 

| Mr. Glines was evidently listening, but he 
said nothing. 

“In the dark hours of the night who is it 
that stands guard over the sleeping family, 
and warns them of the approach of robbers? 
It is the dog!’’ 

Mr. Glines opened his mouth, but only to 

y ‘‘Huddup!’’ to his horse. 

‘*A tax on dogs,’’ shouted Johnnie, ‘‘would 





whirling funnel of cloud reached down from the | on 








| strongest and pluckiest men of the village fought 


their way out again to the end of the wharf to 
catch her mooring-lines. 

But it was not Lakeport that was to weleome 
her this time. There was no safety for the 
steamboat there, for already the rising waves 
were breaking over the wharf from one end to 
the other; and with hardly a glance from the 
captain she swept by on her way toward Deep 
River. 

**She’ll never make it!’’ cried one and an- 
other, when they saw what the captain meant 
todo. ‘‘She’ll strike, sure!’’ 

Even to Kitty it seemed as if only by a miracle 
could the steambeat ever find that narrow cut 
in such a wind and sea, and get across the bar 
without grounding. But the boat stood on her 
way till she was again off the mouth of the 
river, and then she turned and headed straight 
for the bar—not from choice this time, but from 
necessity. 

She struck the cut exactly in the middle, and 
crossed in safety. A moment more, and the 
steamboat had passed out of sight between 
the sand-hills, and the people of Lakeport turned 
homeward, silent and sober. Deep River had 
won, after all. 

Late the next afternoon Kitty stood again 
on the sand-ridge, watching the steamboat 
cross the bar for the second time and once 
more head for Detroit. The storm had 
raged all night, and Lakeport’s wharf was 
gone—its timbers und its piles of cord-wood 
were strewn along the beach all the way to 
Deep River. But the sun was shining at 
last, and quick-tempered Lake Erie had 
forgotten its anger, and was as smiling and 
good-natured as ever. 

As the steamboat headed westward up 
the lake, Kitty heard a quick step behind 
her, and turning, she saw Rob. He, too, 
had climbed the hill to watch the steam- 
boat out of sight. As he came toward her 
she wondered what he would say if he 
knew how much he and all Deep River 


owed to her. Perhaps she would tell him 
some day, but not now. 
‘‘Congratulations, Rob!’’ she said, as 


she held out her hand to him; and before 
he could reply, she went on, ‘‘Rob, would 
you really have gone away if Lakeport had 
won ?’’ 

**Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘I’d have gone; but I’d 
have come to see you first, Kitty. 

‘But we’ve got the steamboat,’’ he hurried 

‘‘just as I said we should. And we’re 
going to be a big city, just as I said. And 
now, Kitty, you’re coming, aren’t you—some 
day—soon ?’’ 

Kitty looked up at him, and her eyes had 
never been so bright and soft as now. How 
tall he was, and how strong, and how kind 
and honest and true his face was! 

‘*Yes,”’ she said, ‘‘I’ll come if you want me 
to, Rob. But it isn’t because of the steamboat. ’’ 
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bear hardest on the poor, for it is the poor that 
have the most dogs !’” 

‘*Yes, I guess that ’ere is so,’’ assented Mr. 
Glines. 

By the time that they reached the town house 
Johnnie had thus dealt out, bit by bit, his 
entire speech, and he flattered himself that his 
pupil must be pretty well prepared for the 
debate. 

There was much business to be transacted at 
the meeting before the all-important question 
would be reached, but Johnnie waited patiently, 
finding an opportunity once in a while to 
approach some good-natured voter on the sub- 
ject. 

At last, late in the afternoon, the moderator 
announced: ‘‘Article 29. To see if the town 
will vote to tax dogs.’’ 

‘*Mr. Moderator,’’ said Mr. Starks, a pros- 
perous-looking farmer, removing his fur cap 
from his head as he addressed the chair, ‘‘I 
move that we tax dogs one dollar a head.’’ 

‘* Second the motion,’? came from several 
voices at once, 

“‘Mr. Moderator,’’ resumed Mr. Starks, ‘‘I 
hope my motion will pass. There have been a 
good many sheep destroyed by dogs lately, and 
I think it is time that the town took some 
action. In my opinion a tax would bring 
about two very desirable results—more money 
in the treasury and fewer worthless dogs in 
town.’’ 

There was a murmur of approval all over 
the room, and Johnnie’s heart sank. 

The next man to catch the moderator’s eye 
was Enoch Stubbs, a rather idle and shiftless 
individual, but the possessor of a ready tongue 
and of several dogs. Johnnie had counted on 
Enoch’s support, and was not disappointed. 

‘*Mr. Moderator,’’ he said, ‘‘I claim that to 
tax dogs in the way and manner proposed ain’t 


constitooshnal. Fust place, I say dogs qin’t 
property. Second place, suppose they be prop- 


erty. All property has got to be taxed according 
to its true value. Now, just to illustrate, I got 
a dog that I wouldn’t take twenty dollars for, 
and Deacon Lambert, here on my right, he’s 
got a dog that I wouldn’t give fifty cents for. 
But according to the motion before the meeting 
both of these dogs are to be taxed just alike. 
I say it ain’t constitooshnal, and I hope the 
motion will be voted down. ’’ 

This seemed like good logic to Johnnie; but 
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now there rose from the bench on which he had 
been whittling a tall man with a long, thin 
face and a sad look in his eyes. 

**Mr. Moderator,’’ he said, ‘‘it strikes me 
that the last speaker’s point is not well taken. 


Nobody would suggest that a’ poll-tax is not | 
| than that! 


constitutional, and yet his argument would 
apply just as well against that. Men are not 
property, but we tax ’em—and we don’t tax 
’em according to their true value, either. If 
we did, and allowing that Deacon Lambert’s 
poll-tax was two dollars, as at present, why, 
the last speaker’s poll-tax wouldn’t be over 
thirteen cents! But as a matter of fact, we 
tax ’em both alike, and I guess that what we 
can do with men we can do with dogs.” 

These remarks seemed to cause considerable 
merriment, in which even the discomfited Enoch 
joined. But Johnnie did not laugh. The 
situation was growing very serious, and now 
the only hope of saving the day seemed to be 
in Mr. Glines. 

At this critical moment that gentleman did 
take the floor, and Johnnie listened eagerly, 
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HE came to 
us years ago 
in her youth, 
when Mr. Henry 
James revealed her in ‘‘ Daisy 
Miller.’’ Bright, charming, gay 
and egotistical, she relentlessly ruled the 
mankind of her own nation, for the little 
hand inside the Paris glove was a hand of iron. 

English women were shocked, for Daisy Miller 
broke through all their conventional ideas as to 
the proper attitude of the young girl, but men 
were delighted with her, and crowded round 
the slender siren, eager to be amused, flattered 
at being noticed by a creature so delightful yet so 
despotic. ‘The American girl was ‘‘the rage.’’ 
Mamas might disapprove and attribute her suc- 
cess to her daring or her dollars, but the British 
women were powerless before her invasion. 

It is natural that the American woman should 
believe in her own powers, for her success has 
not been limited to England. She has invaded 
the Champs Elysées, the Corso, and the palaces 
of Berlin, and her conquests have been achieved, 
not by acquiring the habits of other nationalities, 
but rather by preserving her own. When an 
American woman merges her individuality into 
that of the nation of her adoption, she immedi- 
ately loses her power and her charm. The 
reason is not far to seek, for her want of self- 
consciousness and her entire belief in herself 
give her the divine right by which she reigns. 
And the greatest power in the world is a belief 
in oneself, for we are in most cases what we 
believe ourselves to be. 

From her earliest youth the American girl is 
brought up to believe that she is of more conse- 
quence than her brothers, that she ought to be 
her parents’ first consideration, and that woman 
is unquestionably a finer being intellectually 
and morally than man. 

From the start, therefore, she is not handi- 
capped, as are English women ; for they, on the 
contrary, are overweighted by the idea that 
woman is certainly inferior, that she ought to 
be grateful for any favors that are shown her 
by her male relations, and that to accept poverty 
while her brother claims riches, to live in retire- 
ment when he becomes a public light, is after 
all only a just retribution which naturally falls 
to her share by reason of her sex. What wonder, 
therefore, that she is not the bright, light- 
hearted, happy, self-confident being which 
circumstances have made of her transatlantic 
sister ? 

There is a cosmopolitan race in every nation 
which belongs specifically to none, but which 
molds itself upon certain international laws that 
govern what is called ‘‘high society.’’ 






A Human Automobile. 


HERE is little national individuality 

in the people who belong, for example, 

to the English aristocracy, the French 
noblesse, the German court, or the circles of 
the New York millionaires. When they meet, 
although the language that they speak may be 
entirely different, their ideas are the same, and 
consequently this special coterie ought to be 
exempt from any national comparisons. The 
aristocrat here and the millionaire in New 
York are not typical of their respective nations, 
but rather it is among the great mass of the 
professional classes that we must seek for a 
comparison of the women of England and 
America. 

The modern American woman has always 
seemed to me a sort of human automobile. Pro- 
longed rest is ruin to a motor-car, and prolonged 
rest seems impossible to her. Change is her 
choice, and haste her progress; the one unen- 
durable horror is monotony. . 

As a rule, she loves the city; she does not 
understand the country, save when she can 
carry into the country the diversions of town 
life and constant companionship, in those sum- 
mer caravansaries which seem to me to have 
lost all the charm of the country and most of 
the delights of the city. 

There is nothing that strikes our English 
minds so forcibly as the hurry of transatlantic 
life. Every one appears bent on putting into 

















expecting, of course, to hear some of his own 
convincing arguments driven home to the minds 
of the assembled voters. 

But he was doomed to disappointment, for it 
was apparent at once that Mr. Glines was 
starting out on quite original lines. And worse 
If Johnnie could believe his ears, 
the man was actually making a speech in favor 
of the dog tax. 


And such a speech! Johnnie had never 


dreamed that so many bitter things could be | 


said against dogs and the owners of dogs. On 
and on Mr. Glines talked, growing more 


vehement as he proceeded, until he reached his | 


peroration : 

*‘And now, Mr. Moderator, let us see if, 
after what I have said, any man within sound 
of my voice will have the face to vote against 


this sensible proposition to tax dogs one dollar | 


a head !’” 
**Question! Question !’’? was the cry as Mr. 
Glines concluded. 


**Are you ready for the question ?’’ said the | 


moderator. ‘‘You have heard the motion to 


| tax dogs a dollar a head. 
favor will say aye.’’ 

**Aye!’’ said Mr. Glines. 
| ‘*Contrary-minded, no!’’ called the moder- 
ator; and there followed a swelling chorus of 
| noes, to which even Johnnie, in his excitement, 
| made a shrill contribution. 

“‘It is not a vote,’’ declared the moderator. 


As many as are in 


‘*Move that we dismiss the article !’’ shouted | 


Enoch. 


|article—if that is your mind, you will please 
| manifest it—it is a vote,’’ recited the moderator, 
all in one breath: ‘‘ Article 30, 
| town —’’ 


| - But Johnnie had had enough town meeting | 


for one day, and he was already out-of-doors 


and whistling for his dog, that had been pass- | 


ing away the time in Mr. Glines’s pung. Shep 
| responded to his master’s caresses and congratu- 


| lations with much wagging of his tail and many | 
joyful barks, and the two started for home in | 


high good humor. 
| There was saad one cloud over Johnnie’s 
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**Moved and seconded that we dismiss the | 


To see if the} 
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satisfaction in the result, and that was the 
thought of Mr. Glines’s heartless, though futile, 
treachery. 

Even that was soon dispelled, for as he 
|reached Beaver Pond bridge he was again 
overtaken by Mr. Glines. ‘* Well, we beat 
‘em, bub!’’ cried the old gentleman, almost 
jovially. ‘‘It was a close rub, though. ’’ 

*‘Why,’’ said Johnnie, in astonishment, 
| took the other side !’’ 


“you 


**Yes,’’ admitted Mr. Glines, ‘‘it did look 
that way, but you can’t always judge by 
| appearances, 


**You see, bub, I’m most too plain-spoken to 
be anyways popular in this town, and I began 
to notice quite a spell ago that whenever I took 
a side in town meeting they always voted me 
down. So nowadays, when I really want to 
carry a point, why, I shape my course according. 

**But let me tell you, bub, I only talked the 
way I did to-day on to accommodate you, for 
I was going right against my own convictions 
all the time. In my judgment, dogs sartinly 
| ought to be taxed. ’’ 


| 
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advancement. Itishe 
who has been willing 
that his daughters 
should be educated as 
well and as expensively as 
his sons. It is he who has 
recognized no difference between their tal- 
ents, and who has given her as wide a 






to accomplish in forty-eight, and this sense of | will embrace a profession, such as that of a | scope for the exercise of her gifts as he has to 


pressure necessarily invades home as well as | 


business life: Domestic duties cannot be taken 
leisurely, but must be accomplished at top speed. 


Two Kinds of Housekeeping. 


HAT wonder, therefore, that hotels are 

yj more readily sought than private houses, 

because the spirit which possesses the 

mistress has also taken firm hold of the servant, 

and she, too, is not contented to lead a life in 

which the interests are restricted and the work 
monotonous. 

I have heard a great deal of criticism—mostly 
from English people—as to this particular phase 
of American life, and I have 
heard it stated again and’ 
again that American women 
are not housekeepers and do 
not delight in domestic duties 
as do their English sisters. 
There may be some truth in 
the accusation, but it is to be 
remembered that housekeep- 
ing is not limited in its truest 
sense to the ordering of 
meals, the sorting of linen, 
or the cleaning of rooms, that 
it need not be the sole end of 
a woman’s life. 

The American woman is 
better read and usually far 
more cultivated than the 
English woman of the same 
class. She is a more agree- 
able companion, and she has 
a firm belief that she owes it 
to herself to make the most 
of her mental powers. These 
qualities make home life more attractive than 
many meals and much spring-cleaning. More- 
over, housekeeping in America is complicated 
by many difficulties which do not exist here, 
and it is little wonder that a woman becomes 
discouraged and feels that life in a hotel or 
boarding-house offers immunity from incessant 
anxiety. 

But there is one thing about the American 
woman which has struck me forcibly, and that 
is the utter absence of any ostentation with 
regard to the work of her household, should 
she be called upon to give her own services. 

I have seen women in England suffer tortures 
during a meal because the little servant, who 
was new to the duties of waiting at table, did 
not understand her work. Whispers between 
my hostess and the girl would interrupt conver- 
sation, and I knew that she had elected to suffer 
all this anxiety rather than allow it to appear 
that the child never left the kitchen, and that 
she and her husband ordinarily helped them- 
selves to their own dishes like sensible people. 

But I have stayed in many houses in America 
where I have been delightfully entertained, 
where the food served was as good as anybody 
could wish, and I knew that the lady who was 
entertaining me, and who was discussing Eng- 
lish literature with a real knowledge of her 
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lawyer, a physician, a professor or an architect, 
| or will give themselves to philanthropic work, 
proves that marriage is not looked upon by them 
as the ultimate and only end of a woman’s suc- 
cessful existence. 

It is probably this idea which has really raised 
woman in the opinion of man, for so long as 
| women look upon single life as a disgrace, and 
married life as the only sphere for which woman 
is intended, so long will man consider her as | 
the slave of his caprice, whose life is to be passed 
waiting for the scepter which may or may not | 
be held out to her. 

The average American woman is undoubtedly 
better informed than her sister in England. 

Nothing strikes me so much 
as the way in which the 
tourist is fully alive to the 
points of interest in the old 
country ; and it is instructive 
to watch women of the two 
countries looking at the same 
objects and considering them 
from their various points of 
view. 

I had an opportunity lately 
at Stratford-on-Avon of see- 
ing a very typical illustra- 
tion of this. It was the 

‘anniversary of Shakespeare’s 
death, and the grave of the 
great poet was covered with 
wreaths. 
people was gathered round 
the spot. Two English la- 
dies, refined, well-dressed, 





the names of those who had 

sent the various floral tributes, and busily dis- 
cussing the different people who were thus 
represented. 

‘*Have you ever been here before?’’ said one 
to the other. 

**No, never. ’’ 

**This is where he is buried,’’ said the elder 
of the two. 

“Oh, yes, I know,”’’ responded the other. 
**There is nothing more to see, is there?’’ 
and they turned away. 

Close to them stood a small group of Ameri- 
cans, and I remained to listen to comments, 
made in no modulated tones; but a more inter- 
esting appreciation from an international point 
of view as to what Shakespeare had done for 
both nations I have very seldom heard. 

I made this remark to the guide, and he an- 
swered, ‘‘That is not at all uncommon. The 
Americans who come here know far more about 
Shakespeare than the English people—especially 
the American ladies. ’’ 

On another occasion I recollect staying with 
a woman in a very small house on the outskirts 
of one of the great cities of the West, a woman 


literary abilities, but who had happened to offer 





the interests of temperance. 


subject, cooked those little dishes only an hour | 


ago, and was not ashamed to own it. 

The manner of the education of the American 
woman of course differs radically from ours. 
She has often been graduated at a coeducational 
college, or has mixed with the other sex in a 
public school, and this competition and inter- 
course have given her a sense of companionship 
with men which robs her of that self-conscious- 
ness or affectation which often spoils women 
who are unaccustomed to such comradeship. 

On the other hand, there is no doubt that 
the American woman has very little romance. 
If she is wooed and won, she yields as a 
favor, and often not because the love of the 
man is absolutely indispensable to her own 


| An Obscure Quotation. 


air supper the conversation turned on 
English writers, and in the course of 

our talk, I quoted a line which I cer- 

tainly never imagined she would be able to 
verify, but in a moment she said, ‘‘That was 
written by Vaughan the Silurist.’’ I knew 
very well that I might have travelled the length 
}and breadth of England and I should not have 
| come upon any one living in a small provincial 
town who would have heard of that old poet, 
| far less have recognized a quotation from his 
writing. 
It is, 





however, to the American man that 


twelve hours what we should be quite contented | happiness. The enthusiasm with which women the American woman owes her educational 


A small group of | 


and evidently people of gentle | 
birth, were anxiously reading | 


who was in no way specially renowned for | 


| his boy, and who above all has realized that as 
every woman cannot marry, it is right that a 

| girl should be able to make her own career, go 

|out into the world and live her own life as 
freely as the son. 

And it is to these reasons that she owes the 
fact that she is never fettered by a sense of being 
: the superfluous girl, and can afford to be charm- 
ing and merry while she is young, and agreeable 
and cultivated when she is older. 

But although the English woman has been 
weighed down by traditions which have sorely 
told against her culture and her success in social 
life, she has attributes which are often absent 
among Americans. Her sense of duty has given 
a ballast to our national life, for self-sacrifice, 
although .sometimes it tells badly on those for 
whom it is made, is never lost in the grace it 
gives to the character of all who have been 
willing to make it. 

The English woman is habitually reserved, 
and such reserve has its merits. There is no 
| doubt that the continual exposure of feelings 
has a tendency to render them shallow, and 
the diagnosis of every mental symptom impairs 
the healthy life of the mind. 





A Fault of Conversation. 
HERE is something singularly sane in 
the dislike that most English women 


i have for speaking of their religion, of 


their affections and of all those things which 
they hold most holy, and it is to them somewhat 
bewildering to realize that the most intimate 
thoughts of the human heart are glibly dis- 
cussed by the American. 

I do not think it is unfair to say that the fault 
|of American conversation is that it is often 
wearyingly personal, and that if you listen to 
such conversation long, you begin to feel that 
the outpouring of confidence assumes an interest 
which is not always warranted. On the other 
hand, English conversation is prone to revolve 
round the weather, the state of the crops, the 
tardiness of trains, or other subjects which are 
as uninteresting as they are common, and which 
| are really only discussed for the sake of saying 

something, or with the object of saying nothing. 

The louder, shriller tones of our transatlantic 
sisters naturally impress us unfavorably at first, 
but on the other hand, the self-possession and 
unaffected simplicity of American manners 
amply compensate for defective intonation. 

The English woman is usually self-conscious 
and nervous in society, and this can be immedi- 
ately recognized by the fact that nine women 
out of ten will laugh when they say, ‘‘Tow do 
you do?”’ although there is nothing comic in 

the inquiry ; and a little giggle generally forms 
a part of the entrée du salon, the good-by, 
or the commonplace remark. It will be a 
fortunate thing when English women learn 
that to laugh when a thing is amusing is de- 
lightful, but that to laugh when there is nothing 
to laugh at is one of the most gloomy mistakes 


me hospitality when I was making a trip in| which a human being can commit. 
| To my mind English women, however, 


still 
hold the palm of thoroughness. Whatever is to 
be undertaken here is done not so much for 
effect, as to carry out the plan which has been 
begun. Schemes are called by less high-sounding 
names, but they are none the less effective. In 
philanthropy there may be less pretension, but 
there is quite as much hard work. 

I have said that American women are more 
intimately the companions of men than they 
are in this country. There is, however, one 
notable exception. The English woman takes 
an infinitely deeper and more intelligent interest 
in politics than does the American woman, for 
although the latter may have allied herself to 
some reform movement, may be a strong tem- 
perance advocate or a woman suffragist, there 
are very few who really throw themselves with 











keen interest into the wide political life of their 
country. Few take any real part in a political 
campaign, or are interested in civic problems. 
The reason for this is probably to be found 
in the fact that the enormous area traversed in 
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to the American the child is his delight, and | so weary was he, when he came in full sight 


thus he shares with the Frenchman the palm 
of being a model father. 

Too often the English woman has to send 
| away her children because ‘‘Father is tired, or 


a political contest reduces the immediate interest | busy,’” or bored, and it is not so much the 
to some particular state, whereas in England | English woman that needs to reform in this 


political questions affect the whole kingdom. 
This indifference to politics holds to a certain 


| direction as the English man. If I were asked 
why this difference exists, I should say that the 


extent in religion also. The American woman American woman has an advantage which the 
is not so religious, to my mind, as her English English woman does not enjoy, and that is 
sister ; that is to say, she has not so disciplined | the education of her sons. 


a sense of her spiritual obligations. She is 
volatile; she will change her creed easily. A 
new prophet or an eloquent heretic has an infi- 
nitely better opportunity to make converts than | 
he could have in England. 

Now with regard to the most important 
question that can affect a woman—her relations 
to her children. 

The American woman undoubtedly enjoys 
their more constant companionship. The child 
is always present, whether it be on a European 
trip or in the summer hotel. Whatever may 
be the plan, the child shares it; but I do not 
attribute this to the superiority of the American 
mother, but rather to that of the American 
father. 

To the Englishman the child is often a bore; 
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CHAPTER TEN. 


HE man from Idaho excited Jack’s | 
admiration. He seemed the typical | 
| miner, tall, raw-boned, powerful. 
‘I’ve been a miner all my life,’’ said the | 
man, ‘‘and I just happened in on this stampede | 
while going out from the Klondike. Luck was 
against me there, but I feel I’m going to catch 
on to something here. ’’ 

His name was Bill Carney, and as he and 
Mason sat before the fire, he became confidential. 
In the end he said, ‘‘I like you boys, and as 
I’m all alone here J’d like to yoke up with 
you, if you don’t mind.’’ 

Mason agreed to this, and Jack said it was 
no harder to cook for three than for two. 

** You won’t lose anything by it,’’ said 
Carney. ‘‘I’ll do my share.’’ 

After a pause he said, ‘‘See that fellow camped 
next to that big rock?’’ He lowered his voice. 
‘Don’t let him see you looking that way. 
Just listen and act careless. He’s on toa strike 
made somewhere on one of the streams that 
run into Fir Creek, and I’m watching him. 
He’s due to pull out to-night, and when he 
goes I’ll be at his heels. Put a little grub in 
your pockets and some pencils and paper, and 
be ready to slide out any moment.’’ 

‘*What makes you think he’s going to-night ?”’ 

‘*Never you mind, boy, how I know; but 
when I pass you the sign you follow me. 
Let’s go into your tent. I want to show you 
something. ”’ 

The tent was hardly larger than a dog- 
kennel, but they all crawled in and lay with 
their heads together while the big miner exhib- 
ited a map and talked in whispers. 

“I’ve been panning this creek from Atlin 
up,’’ he said, ‘‘and there’s color all along, but 
no pay-dirt. The pay-dirt is on some one of 
the branches. I overheard some talk to-day 
that put me on to this strike—they’ve been 
holding it off for a party of their friends to 
arrive. At first I thought you were the ones, 
but the real parties haven’t got in; they’re due 
to-night. That fellow, I expect, will get up a 
little before daylight and pull out through the 
woods, leading the whole party on a still hunt. 
Then it’s our business to hang on their heels 
and never lose sight of them. The best runner 
wins, provided he knows the way.’’ 

Jack’s eyes glowed ; but Mason said, ‘‘I grew 
up on a horse; I’m a poor bargain as a foot- 
soldier. Jack, it’s up to you and Carney.”’ 

‘*You may depend on me. I was always a 
good runner,’’ said Jack. ‘‘I held the cham- 
pionship for two years in our school.’’ 

‘*Very good,’’ said Carney; ‘‘but this means 
scrambling through briers, wading brooks and 
leaping rocks. Don’t try to outrun me. Just 
keep behind me and be as quiet as you can. 
You see, we go straight north for about four 
miles, then turn up Fir Creek. If we lose the 
fellows on the way we'll find them on the 
ground ; but we mustn’t lose ’em, and we want 
to distance any one else. The main thing is to 
slide out of camp when they do.’’ 

Mason studied the map carefully. ‘‘While 
I’m only second-class as a sprinter,’’ he re- 
marked, ‘‘my bump of location is big. I’ll fall 
behind probably, but I’ll turn up.’’ 

So it was arranged, and Carney finally said, 
**T’ll go to my tent and pretend to go to bed, 
and the boy can lie down and sleep. I’ll wake 
you both. Don’t lay off so much as a shoe.’’ 

Jack obeyed orders. Slowly the babble of 
the camp died out and the soft lip-lap of the 
wavelets on the beach came to soothe his excited 
brain. Mason, sitting near the door of the tent, 
waited in silence, rigid of pose as an Indian. 

Jack had been asleep—how long he could not 
say—when Mason laid a hand on his arm. 

Jack sprang up, his eyes wide with excite- 
ment. ‘‘Where are they ?’’ 
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Not long ago I spoke to one of the most famous 
schoolmasters in England, and I asked him 
wherein he thought the American education 
was superior to ours. 

He replied without a moment’s hesitation, 
‘*The day-boarder. I believe that Englishmen 
will not be all that they might be, and that the 
nation will never come into its true inheritance 
until we realize that it is impossible to remove 
young boys from the influence of women with- 
out doing a deadly harm to our people every- 
where. It is to be hoped that with the adoption 
in America of European ideas on many ques- 
tions, this most fatal of all fallacies, that a boy 
should leave his mother and his sisters, and be 
educated solely by men and only among other 
boys, will be avoided. ’’ 
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passed that rock a few minutes ago and 
landed up the lake somewhere. Carney 
is waiting.’’ 

Stealthily they crawled out of the tent and 
joined Carney, who was in the shadow of a big 
rock a few rods away. 

It was the moment just before the dawn. Si- 
lently they stole up the bank into the deep 
forest, and by a circuit ap- 
proached the spot where the 
boat lay beached. They were 
walking swiftly in single file, 
Carney in the lead, when they 
came in sight of shadowy forms 
sitting in a circle round a faint 
light. 

Putting his lips close to Jack’s 
ear, Carney said, ‘‘He’s show- 
ing his map. Keep an eye on 
the fellow with the white hat.’’ 

The man wearing the som- 
brero rose, put out his light, 
and turned into the forest, fol- 
lowed by six of his friends. 
Carney struck in after them, 
and all travelled for a time in 
perfect silence, except for the 
cracking of twigs under their 
feet and the swish of willows as 
they threaded a creek bottom. 

It became more difficult to 
follow silently as the trail faded 
out. Had the man ahead kept 
moving, he would have known 
nothing of his pursuers, but at 
some turning of the trail he 
suddenly halted to wait for his 
partners to come up, and his 
keen ears detected the footsteps 
of the others. 

Carney halted and fell to the 
ground, and Jack and Mason 
followed him, but too late. The 
men ahead began to run, and 
the crackling of branches behind 
them told that others of the 
camp had joined the rush. 

Carney rose. ‘‘Now, boys, 
it’s hotfoot—and the best man 
wins. Follow me.”’ 

With no further precaution as 
to noise, he started off, running 
in a northeasterly direction, fol- 
lowed closely by Jack. 

For a mile their way lay ina 
thicket of black pines, a forest 
quite clear of underbrush, and 


that he was, and at last fell behind. 
knew he had left his partners, but mindful of 
what was at stake, ran on doggedly. 

He came to a valley of deep grass dotted 
with clumps of willow, and in crossing, nearly 
fell into a deep pit, a dangerous place; but he 
was saved by the chalky-white banks of the 
pool, which gleamed in the faint light of dawn. 

Carney pushed straight for the dark forest 
beyond. A small stream lay near the northern 
bank, and through this he splashed; but Jack, 
mindful of the law that a runner is no swifter 
than his feet, ran up the creek till he found a 
place narrow enough to jump. This caused him 
to lose sight of Carney for the moment, but he 
could hear him crashing through the bushes. 
He ran on, bearing a little to the left. 

His breath was roaring now and his side 
ached painfully, but he did not slacken his 
stride. How could he when so much depended 
on keeping his leader in view ? 

It seemed now that he could hear several 
runners behind him, but Carney was surely in 
the lead; therefore he pressed desperately on. 
Suddenly the comparatively smooth course 
ended. He plunged into a steep, rocky ravine. 





Mason whispered: ‘‘A boat-load of fellows 


He was about to ery out and fall into a walk, 





of his guide. His heart fairly stood still as he 
perceived that the man ahead was not Carney, 
but the man in the white hat! He had outrun 
every one but the discoverer himself. 

The dawn was coming, and that made the 
trail a little less difficult, but Jack’s legs were 
numb and his mouth dry. It seemed as if he 
could not run another step, and he was about 
to drop to the earth for rest when the man 
ahead slackened his pace, to rest and to listen. 
He, too, was winded. 

Jack stopped just where a willow screened 


him. He could hear a faint crackling below. | 


Some one else was close behind. ‘‘Carney, I 
hope,’”’ he thought. 

The man ahead also heard the sound, and 
turning, started on up the stream. He was 
hardened to the chase, and could have.left Jack 
behind had he been so minded; but believing 
the runner to be one of his own men, he dared 
not push on. 


Undoubtedly he had given them directions as | 


to the creek and the exact location of the bar, 
and yet he was so anxious to guide them that 


| he would not rush on heedlessly. 





they made good time—too good for Mason, who | use. 
labored over the stony ridges like the cowboy | made a détour to throw me off the track, I need | scape back of me.’’ 
Jack | not hurry.’’ 





| regain it. 


Jack pressed on as closely as he could with- 
out coming into full view, running swiftly 
when the man was out of sight, creeping 
stealthily when the path lay in the broadening 
light of the day. 

At last the man caught sight of Jack, and 
realized that a stranger was on his trail. With 
a gesture of rage, he turned and disappeared 
from view. 

Here was Jack’s chance to think quick. 
‘*He may be waiting to shoot me or hit me 
with a stone,’’ he said, ‘‘but I must go on.’’ 
When he reached the point where the stranger 
had disappeared he was at a momentary loss. 
Then he kept on up the path, which was hardly 
more than a game-trail, and showed no fresh 
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“WE'VE GOT ITI WE'VE GOT ITI" 


But at the precise moment when he decided 
to take it easy, hoarse yells rose behind him, 
and Carney and two other men came into view. 
Almost at the same moment the man with the 
white hat showed himself on a ridge to the 
north, in the hope of guiding his friends, who 
were behind and without leadership. 

Carney came up, his head bare, his face livid 
and covered with scratches. 

** After him, boy !’’ he gasped. 

Jack’s little rest had refreshed him wonder- 
fully, and he made directly for the spot where 
the guide had last presented himself. Topping 
the ridge, he saw the white hat among the 
willows of another creek, which seemed to 
come in at right angles from the north. Ina 
flash Jack knew where he was. Carney’s map 
was right. The discovery was on this creek, 
and not on the larger one he had followed so 
long. 

Down the slope he bounded, followed by the 
man from Idaho and two of the other party, 
tearing through the willows like a frightened, 
fleeing bear. The branches slashed his face 
and tore his hat away, but he could not stop to 
Carney fell behind, but one of the 








other men, a young fellow with a smile of con- 
fidence on his face, drew steadily near. 

‘*You’re a good boy,’’ he called out, gasp- 
ingly, ‘‘but I’ve got you! I take first place.’ 

The tone of fellowship, as of one college 
athlete to another, put a last spurt into Jack’s 
limbs; but his rival passed him. A few min- 
utes later he saw the man in the white hat 
standing upon a heap of dirt in a willow flat, 
and Jack perceived the goal of the race. The 
placer ground was under his feet. 

‘*Take the one above!’’ shouted the man; 


| but Jack’s rival halted, and said: 


‘*Here is my claim.’’ 

The creek made a wide bend at this point, 
and Jack stopped a few hundred feet away, 
and said, ‘‘I’ll take this.’’ 

Carney came up a moment later. His quick 
eye measured the distance. ‘*You’re all right, 
boy. Drive your stake; that claim belongs to 
the queen. I'll take the second one below.”’ 

Cutting a willow wand, Jack split it and 
thrust a sheet of paper into it. ‘‘I claim this 
the 2d Claim below Discovery, on this the 
10th of September, 1898,’’ he wrote, and signed 
it, ‘‘ Jack Henderson, Pine City, N. W. Ter.’’ 

As he stood there beside his proclamation, 
the boy’s heart swelled with pride and satis- 
faction. It was all quite as fine, as stirring, as 
dramatic as he had dreamed it might be. The 
golden sand was under his feet, and he had 
won it by speed and endurance. 

As the other men came in and Mason did 
not, Jack began to wonder what could have 
happened to him. Carney, who had carried a 
hatchet throughout all his run, and who was 
now busy cutting stakes and measuring off 
claims, refused to be in the least alarmed. 

‘*“Those cow-punchers can’t run any more than 
a goose,’’ he said, ‘‘but they can take care of 





A little later he reasoned, ‘‘If he has | 


themselves. He’ll turn up later.’’ 


| The man above them was very angry, and 


called out some insulting names, 
but Carney paid no attention 
tohim. ‘‘The alternate claims 
helong to the crown,’’ he said. 
“These fellows don’t know it, 
but they do.’’ 

As they worked, the other 
runners came panting up, and 
ranged themselves up and down 
the stream, most of them taking 
good-naturedly what was left. 
So far as they were concerned, 
the race had been fair. Only 
the discoverer and his cronies 
felt aggrieved. 

Jack grew more and more 
uneasy about Mason, but he 
dared not leave his claim till it 
was staked out; and as Carney 
had advised him to keep himself 
in evidence, he stood on the bank 
near the tree upon which he had 
written a second notice of his 
claim, and looked often and long 
toward the west and south. 

It was absurd, of course, but 
he had a feeling that the trailer 
had met with some mishap 
or had lost the direction in his 
hurry. 

At last, when the claims were 
completely bounded by stakes, 
Carney came to Jack, and said, 
“ll hold down the claims 
while you go look for Mason. 
Suppose you go down this creek. 

“THe may have struck in lower 
down.’’ 

Jack hurried away down the 
creek, passing one after another 
of the miners who had made 
the run. They were all in good 
spirits and greeted him gaily: 
**Hello, boy! Did you get in?’’ 

**T got the second below,’’ he 
replied, proudly. 

**Well, well! You must be 
a professional sprinter. Where’s 
your hat?’’ 

‘I don’t know. Somewhere on the land- 


| As the creek descended it fell into broken 
| land, and at last foamed through a granite pass 
intoaravine. It was in this ravine that he came 
upon Mason, sitting beside the water, bathing 
a wounded knee. At Jack’s shout he looked 
up and smiled, pointing at his battered leg. 

**How are you?’”’ Jack breathlessly asked. 

**T’m hocked,’’ responded the trailer. ‘‘Been 
riding bucking broncos all my life without 
turning a hair, and here I go afoot and tumble 
down a slide and smash my knee. How did 
you come out?’’ 

‘**T got the second claim below. 
it’s yours, of course.’’ 

**Ts it on this same creek ?’” 

**Yes, about a mile above here.’’ 

** Anybody got this claim?’’ 

Jack looked about at the rocky gorge, and 
replied, ‘‘No, all the fellows are above.” 

‘*Well, then,’’? said Mason, ‘‘I take this 
claim. While I’ve been sitting here, doctoring 
my bruise, I’ve been figuring. If there is any 
gold on this creek, some of it has washed into 
these pot-holes. There are three of them, so 
the more you fellows dig out and wash above, 
the more I catch—see?’’ 

Jack now perceived that the creek fell from 
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the comparatively level land above into a deep | day, for the sky was gray and snow threatened. 


pool in the granite, and from that into a second, 
and finally a third. His mind seized upon the 
possibility. If this stream had been washing 
gold from above for ages, why should it not 
have deposited the golden sand—some part of 
it, at least—in these holes in the rock? 
**Maybe your fall was providential, after all.’’ 
Mason rose stiffly. ‘‘Well, I] reckon it’s my 
only chance, so far as this creek is concerned. 
So I’ll stick a stake and claim it, anyway.’’ 
He was very lame and could barely hobble, 
but with Jack’s help he affixed a notice to a 
tree, and then they walked slowly up the creek. 


| They worked in silence. 





**The worst of it is,’’ said Mason, ‘‘T can’t do | 


any work for a week and no packing for a 
month, and we need our outfit the worst way.’’ 

**Don’t you worry about that,’’ replied Jack. 
**T’ll get that outfit over here.’’ 

Upon reaching the claim he brought Carney, 
and they all sat down to eat their lunch. It 
was about nine o’clock, and they were very 
hungry and tired. Nevertheless Carney said, 
**Youngster, we’ve got to go to camp and back 
before sundown. It’s our business to be on 
these claims to-night.’’ 

**T hate to leave you,’’ Jack said to Mason. 

**Never mind me. You go and bring some 
grub. Don’t load yourself down with the tent 
and bedding. We’ll rough it for a while.’’ 

On the way back Carney found Jack’s hat, 
and this the boy took as another sign of good | 
luck. They reached the camp at noon, and | 
found every one much excited and prepared to 
break camp and seek the new field. 

Tired as he was, the boy’s heart was high, 
and the pack he shouldered was almost as big 
as Carney’s. 
bed,’’ he said, as he put on an extra blanket. 

His burden grew heavier each mile, and his 
strength dwindled alarmingly. His rests be- 
came more frequent, until it seemed as if he 
could not stagger under his load. He fell behind, 
and Carney went on. Although Jack could not 
blame him, the boy felt deserted. Others passed 
in silence, leaving him toiling up the rocks 
and over the slippery pine-needles. 

He succumbed at a long, pine-clad ridge 
which confronted him at right angles like a 
wall. He was so weak and his shoe soles so 
slippery that the ascent was impossible. Twice 
he slipped, toppled and rolled down; and while 
he lay there, bewildered and wondering, just 
where he was and how he was to go round this 
obstruction, he heard a shout. 

He did not at first reply, for he was not sure 
the call was intended for him; but at the second 
shout he recognized Carney’s voice, and feebly 
responded. Guided by the boy’s replies, Carney 
came over the ridge and down to where the 
exhausted lad lay, completely vanquished, 
fairly penned to earth by his pack. 

**Hello, son! How are you making it?’’ the 
big miner asked, jovially. 

**Not very well. My shoes are so slippery.”’ 

“Did you fall? Are you hurt?’’ 

**No, I guess not. Yes, I fell. Guess I 
bumped my head. I’m kind of turned round.’’ 

**Pretty hard day for you,’’ Carney muttered, 
as he took the pack. ‘‘Can you walk?’’ 

Jack rose stiffly. ‘‘Oh, yes, and I guess 
can carry part of that pack, too.’’ 

**If you carry yourself you’ll do well. 
on. It’s only a little way now.’’ 

Just at dusk they came in sight of Mason’s fire. 

Che trailer looked up at Jack’s pale face and 
seemed to understand. ‘‘Good thing we don’t 
have to do this often,’’ he said. 

Jack managed to smile. ‘‘*This beats football 
all out.’”’ 

** You'll forget the whole trip to-morrow 
morning,’’? Carney assured him. 
you need. Good night, boys! 


Come | 


I must get my 





Much depended on 
the results of the day’s toil. 

When all the mound was gone, they leaped 
into the pit and dug under the bank, scraping 
the bed-rock to keep the water at work till the 
chill of evening was in the air. 

Then Mason, with a face graver than he had 
ever shown, called out, ‘‘Well, boy, here we 
show our hands! You go up and turn the 
water off. If I find anything I’ll yell. If 1 
don’t—I’1l drop in my tracks.’’ 

Jack’s heart was throbbing painfully as he 
closed the gate and shut off the stream. 

Then Mason yelled, a whoop as of a crazy 
Comanche—not one, but a half-dozen, an outcry 
that reached the men above and started them 
on the run to see what had been found. 

Jack covered the distance between himself 
and his partner in a dozen mighty bounds. 
Mason, bareheaded, and with both hands full 
of gravel, said breathlessly : 

**We’ve got it! We've got it!’’ 

He opened his hands, and Jack saw amid 
the mud and pebbles the gleam of those peculiar, 
flat, scale-like nuggets which the countr 
yielded. Then he laughed, and said, ‘‘Seems 
to me that for a cow-man you’re a good deal 
excited over a gold-mine.’’ 

Carney came rushing with the rest, and 
seemed heartily glad. ‘‘That beats my show- 
ing,’’ he said. ‘‘It’s a boy for luck.’’ 

‘*This fixes us for the winter,’’ said Mason, 

‘even if it freezes solid to-night.’’ 

**’m going to write to mother and the boys 


| this minute,’’ said Jack. 


— good pictures without 
**Sleep is all | being actually torn in pieces or 


The weight of the day’s clean-up was esti- 


**Mason must have a good warm | mated at four hundred dollars, and the biggest 





| conqueror. 


| nugget of all Jack gi 
ance had made this good fortune possible. 





Two years later, with a reputation second 
only to Ali Hassan, the dragoman, Jack re- 
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save to Carney, whose guid- | track, snuffed toward me and advanced a step 


turned to his home, carrying himself like a/| 


and he had stayed with Owen overnight in St. 
aul, in order to buy some presents, and when 
he stepped upon the platform of his native 
village he was laden with bundles. 
With a boyish love of making a sensation, he 
wore a corduroy suit much battered and worn, 


|a pair of miner’s boots and a discolored som- 





brero. He went away new and shining; he 
wanted to come back the veteran. 

Mrs. Henderson was waiting to see him, 
and as Jack took her in his arms she smiled 
in the midst of her tears. ‘‘What a big, burly 
miner you are!’ 

Jack on his part saw that she was older and 
more frail. His heart filled with satisfaction 
at the thought of his power to save her from 
all further work and worry. 

In answer to his sister’s acknowledgment, 
**Well, Buddie, you succeeded in spite of us,’’ 
he generously said: 

**T’ve succeeded—yes, but not alone, sis. I 
owe everything I have to fine, brave men like 
Carney and Mason. As I wrote you, 
have died but for Mason. I wanted him to 
come home with me, but he said he’d better 
stay and look after things till I got back.’’ 

“I wish I could see and thank him,’’ said 
the mother. 

“Yes, if he were here our Thanksgiving 
would be perfect,’’ Jack answered. 

THE END. 


DRAWN BY GRISWOLD TYNG. 





I CANNOT SAY THAT I ADVANCED WITH CONFIDENCE OR COURAGE, 


PHOTOGRAPHING A LION 


eF BW Joh) an ae Chase @2 


pyOR several years I had 

KF] cherished an ambition 
to photograph the big 

game of Africa in its native 
haunts. Until recently, how- 
ever, the difficulty lay in 
approaching the larger, fiercer 
wild beasts near enough to 


trampled to death. But the 


watch-fire going,’’ and off he went without | telephotographic lens seemed to help us over 


listening to Jack’s grateful murmur of thanks. 


| 


| this obstacle; and from the day I took my first 


During the next four days Jack transferred | successful photograph with it, the desire to 
all their outfit, and Mason, who was able to | | visit Africa and bring home pictures of its huge 
hobble about, built a lodge to shield them from | wild animals revived. 


the cold. The whole creek was now lined | 


The kindness of a German who was the New 


with men busy constructing cabins against the | York agent for a Hamburg firm which imported 


winter. 


They all found time now and again | and dealt in wild animals for menageries and 


to pan dirt on their claims, and colors were | ‘‘zoos’’ assisted me. 


reported thick. A nugget or two of good size 


A letter of introduction from him and the 


added to the excitement of the camp, which | payment of a very reasonable sum of money 


was now called Caribou. 


enabled me to join one of the hunting parties 


Mason decided that no one would trouble his | then about to proceed with cages from Mombasa, 
‘*pot-hole proposition,’’? and as his lameness | British East Africa, to the plains, which lie 
permitted, he began a comfortable log cabin for | between Kilimanjaro and Victoria Nyanza. 


Jack’s claim. 
we’re in the north,’’ he said, sagely. 

There was a lot of labor involved in building, 
for the only tools were the cross-cut saw and | 


‘*We don’t want to forget that | Thus I was spared all expense and responsi- 


| bility other than as a member of a well-organized 
| party of Dutch and Swahili hunters. The 
advantage of this can only be appreciated by 


the ax, but at last they found themselves under | | those who have tried to travel in Africa. 


a roof and ready to work their claim. Regret- 
fully they admitted that winter was close at 
hand and their sluices not yet ready. 


| 


They toiled sixteen hours each day, but toiled | 
| a telephotographic lens to the camera, the object 


joyfully, and at last were ready to sluice their 
claim. The question was one of attaining bed- 
rock, and the pit they dug seemed to promise 
better dirt the deeper they went; but, then, 
placer-mining was, after all, a chance. All 
depended on the swish in the current of the 
far-off glacial stream. ‘‘We may strike a pocket, 
and we may not,’’ said Mason. 

One day, when the ice was thick along the 


Telephotography consists in applying the 
| principle of the telescope to the camera. Just 
‘as by using a telescope, distant objects can be 
made to appear near the eye, so by applying 


to be photographed can be made to appear near 
at hand even when it is really half a mile away. 

I was in this country seven weeks, 
Claas Dendricks and his hunters had filled their 
cages and were ready to return to Mombasa. 
It was rough life. I met with some degree of 


| suecess, and made many failures. 


edges of the stream, they turned the water for | 


the first time into their sluice-box, and began 
throwing in the dirt which they had scraped 
from the bottom of the pit. They shoveled all 


One day Dendricks and two of the Swahili 
hunters started to visit some laagers they had 
constructed for leopards on the south bank of 
the river; and I went along to photograph the 
expected catch. 





of two giraffes feeding in a 
young growth of mbomi. I 
turned aside, hoping to secure 
a picture of the tall creatures. 

The breeze favored me; but 
the two giraffes kept moving 
off, and I followed them for a 
mile or more, passing a large 
water-hole among high reeds 
where wild boars had been 


It was the week of Thanksgiving, | 


1 would | 


wallowing, and afterward a | 


| number of thickets, growing about several large 
rough rocks. It was a cloudy morning with 
mists drifting across the sky. 

Finally the giraffes stopped to crop the tops 
of a clump of young trees just beyond a long 
slough ; and keeping under the cover of another 
large rock, I crept up within two hundred yards 
of them. Very quietly I set up my camera close 
beside the rock, then unfolded my black head- 
cloth, and putting my head under it proceeded 
to focus—and focusing with a telephoto lens is 
a rather nice piece of work. 

In the midst of my sighting and adjusting 
the thumbscrew, I heard what sounded like a 


| little soft low sneeze somewhere behind me. 


until | 


But on the way I caught sight | 


Soft and low as it was, there was that about 


it that caused me to withdraw my head very | 


hastily and look round. 

There stood a large, black-maned lion on my 
trail in the dewy grass, not sixty yards away— 
the first lion that I had ever seen at large! 

Evidently he had just come out of the thicket 
by the rocks. Probably he had been lying there 
asleep, and had smelled me or heard me pass. 
I do not think that the lion was fairly awake, 
for as I stood staring at him, he extended his 
fore paws on the ground and stretched down on 
them, then yawned horribly. 

People who have never been really frightened 
speak lightly of fear. When I saw that lion 
yawn I knew how oe feels; for besides my 
camera and tripod, I had only a little skeleton- 
breech rifle which I carried in a holster on the 
back of my khaki jacket. 
to fire on a lion with that little rifle—unless as a 
last resort. 

When the lion had yawned he smelled my 


I knew better than | 





@ 
weed 


or two. If there had been a tree near, I should 
have made a dash for it. The rock just back of 
me was perhaps seven or eight feet in height 
and not easy to climb. In fact, I dared not 
turn or betray signs of fear. 

The lion did not appear in the least fierce, but 
merely curious, as if he had just waked and was 
beholding a new sort of game that puzzled him. 

I was afraid that if I moved on he would 
make a rush after me; and alarmed as I was, 
I yet summoned presence of mind to reflect that 
my safest course was to show a bold front. I 
turned the tripod round and brought the camera 
to bear on the lion; I even put my head under 
the black cloth and focused the lens. Never 
was there a better subject for a picture, for the 
lion was simply astonished at the performance. 
He stood stock-still and raised his chin a little 
higher to stare at me—the distance being, I 
suppose, not far from a hundred and sixty feet. 
My hand shook so badly that I could hardly 
draw the slide of the plate-holder and make the 
exposure. 

And there stood the lion still. 
taken a dozen pictures of him. 

What to do next, or rather what the lion 
might do next, was what now gave me anxiety. 
I could not hope that his surprise would last 
long. But something which I had once read 
occurred to me. I seized two legs of the tripod, 
and thrusting one end of each into an upper 
corner of my black head-cloth, raised it high 
before me, and advanced with it in that position. 
It is said that all wild animals are discomfited 
to see an object which they are watching grow 
suddenly large. 

I cannot say that I advanced with confidence 
or courage. I peeped fearfully round at every 
step; but the ruse succeeded for the instant. 
I had advanced but a few steps when the lion 
gave a glance aside, then bounded into the 
thicket from which he had emerged. 

Instead of feeling relieved, however, I was 
more afraid of him now than before. For I 
knew he had merely gone out of my sight, and 
was watching me from cover. The thicket 
indeed was no larger than a garden patch. 
What to do I did not know. If I could have 
seen the lion I should have continued to advance 
on him, in the hope of frightening him away. 
But now I thought that I had better retreat 
guardedly, and began doing so, with an eye to 
the thicket. 

But by the time I had backed to the rock the 
lion suddenly emerged, and again stood there, 

egarding me very earnestly. If I dodged behind 


I might have 


the rock, I was afraid he would come boldly 
forward. Clearly he was not much afraid of 
me; but I thought it safest to keep up my bluff, 


and alternately raising the cloth at arm’s length 
and lowering it, I charged forward for five or 
six steps, as if about to rush in to close quarters. 

The trick served again. But this time, instead 
of retreating into the thicket, the lion ran round 
to my right with long bounds for a distance of 
a hundred yards perhaps, to the cover of some 
reeds and brush on that side. It was not a flight 
exactly, for he was no farther off than before, 
and I could now just see his big nose in the 
brush as he watched me. Plainly he was getting 
warmed up, and how long I could stand him 
off with my black cloth was indeed uncertain. 

4 dreadful sensation of being hunted came 
over me. I dared not try bluffing again; but I 
approached the rock and stood there for some 
moments, with my heart beating fast. The 
lion had not moved ; I could see his nose in the 
same place. I knew that he did not quite like 
the looks of that black cloth; so I stuck the 
ends of the tripod legs in the ground beside 
the rock with the cloth hanging outstretched 
between them, then peeped over it—as if lying 
there in ambush myself. 

Presently 1 peeped over the cloth again, then 
drew down—to keep him guessing as to what I 
was about. But I knew this sort of byplay 
would not answer long. At last, keeping out 
of sight behind the cloth, I crept partly round 
the rock to reconnoiter, and found that it was 
possible to climb up on it from the farther side. 
I had little doubt that the lion could bound to 
the top of the rock; but I thought that I would 
be better off on it than on the ground when he 
attacked me. Thus far I had not deemed it 
worth while to use my little rifle, for unless by 
a most lucky shot, I could do no more than 
wound and enrage a lion with it. But now, 
scrambling to the top of the rock, I snatched it 
from the sheath over my shoulder and fired three 
times in the air as rapidly as I could discharge it. 

The lion sprang out of the brush, bounded 
across the slough, and ran for fifty yards or more 
before stopping to look back. I fired three more 
shots after him, whereupon he ran again, and 
soon disappeared from view among the thickets 
and reeds. The two giraffes, too, had started 
to run, and were going off at a swinging gallop. 

I did not try to improve on ‘the situation, but 
secured my camera, tripod and the cloth which 
had served me so well, and took the back track 
without loss of time. I was well content to get 
away, although my adventure did not result in 
a magnificent lion skin. 

It may be, indeed, that this lion would have 
run away in the first place if I had fired over 
his head; but I recount the adventure as it 
happened. 

The photograph proved very ‘‘foggy.’’ Thad 
been too much alarmed to focus properly. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


ogy year about eighteen million dollars’ worth 
of wood was converted into pulp in the 
United States. Since most of it was used for 
cheap printing-paper, reading the newspaper is 
really a sort of nature study. 


|' has been proposed that the alfalfa plant be 


adopted as the floral emblem of Oklahoma. | 


Mistletoe has been the emblem of the territory, 
but mistletoe is a parasite, and is not appropri- 
ate to a rugged young state. 

he Secretary of State, who made a tour of 

South America last summer, visited Canada 
in January, and was entertained in Ottawa by 
the governor-general. His reception by Cana- 
dians in both official and private life was most 
cordial. That is a good way for the United 
States to get on terms of intimacy with its 
neighbors. 


M- Ohio church has made the pastor’s wife 
assistant pastor, and gives her a salary— 
an excellent substitute for an increase of the 
minister’s salary. Every man’s wife is his 
assistant, entitled to a fair part of the family 
earnings, and she ought to receive her weekly 
or monthly envelope even if her name does not 
appear on the pay-rolls. 


Gee Pifia Millet, a member of the staff of 
the foreign office in Madrid, has been selected 
to succeed Sefior Cologan as Spanish minister 
to the United States. The relation between 
the American and Spanish peoples is not so 
intimate that the government could select a 
* minister as well known as James Bryce, who 
comes here to represent the British Empire. 
recise use of language has a moral as well 
as a scholastic value. A newspaper which 
lately referred to the death of a ‘‘once famous 
bank defaulter’’ did violence to the moral nature 
of every young man who read the phrase. No 
defaulter is famous; no burglar is truly great, 
and no counterfeiter is properly described by 
the adjectives used in characterizing honest men. 
Fame, according to a proper use of the word, is 
the result of meritorious success. A defaulter 
is infamous, and in order to prevent misappre- 
hension as to the quality of his deeds, he should 
be so described. 7 
Ww against ‘‘graft’’ has been raging in 
England as well as in this country. The 
new act for the prevention of corruption, which 
went into effect at the beginning of the year, 
takes cognizance even of the morals of domestic 
servants. It is made a penal offense for a serv- 
ant to receive a commission from a tradesman, 
on purchases made for the employer, except in 
cases where the employer grants permission. 
The new law should thus do away with one of | 


the most annoying and sordid practices in | 


English domestic life, which is also not un- | 


known in this country. 


r. Carnegie’s gift of three-quarters of a 

million dollars for a new building for the 
Bureau of American Republics is another step 
in the present movement, of which Mr. Root’s 
journey was part, to bring this country into 
closer relations with South America. The 
bureau was founded as a result of Mr. Blaine’s 
efforts when he was Secretary of State under 
President Harrison. The country as a whole 
has lagged far behind the goal which Blaine’s 
imagination set for it. It is one of the marks 
of a statesman that he foresees a national move- 
ment years before it comes. 


he earthquake which caused the destruction 
of Kingston, Jamaica, on January 14th, 
with great loss of life, was not the only internal 
disturbance of the earth that occurred about that 
time. On January 9th news came from Sicily 
that Mount Etna was showing signs of unusual 
activity. The next day it was announced that 
Mauna Loa, in Hawaii, the largest active vol- 
cano in the world, was belching forth fire and 
smoke in such volumes that it could be seen for 
a hundred miles at sea. On the same day earth- 
quakes were reported in Norway and Sweden, 
and in Michigan and Pennsylvania. 
potion by the National Bureau of Labor 
shows that industries are suffering from a lack 
of trained workmen with an all-round knowledge 
of their trade. 
but disappeared, and its place has not yet been 
taken by an adequate trade-school system. The 
extensive use of machinery and the subdivisions 
of labor have given rise to thousands of occupa- 
tions in place of a few well-defined trades. 








The apprentice system has all | 





GAS oose no THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





| Many of these occupations consist of a single | 
| simple operation. Production on a large scale 
|has destroyed the personal relation between 
lemployer and employé, between master and 
| apprentice. A young worker may spend his 
| life pulling a lever on one kind of machine and 
never know anything of the other processes in 
the factory. Employers are unwilling to take 
apprentices, journeymen are unwilling to in- 
struct them, and ambitious boys are unwilling 
to become apprentices. The bureau believes 
that even under modern complex conditions, 
the old-fashioned apprenticeship would be very 
useful. It is a grave question how the foreman, 
the superintendent, the master workman of the 
future are to be made out of the boy of to-day. 


® Or) 


WANTED. 


Good cheer to help me bear the traveller’s load, 
And for the hours of rest that come between. 
Henry Van Dyke. 
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NAMES TO CONJURE WITH. 


olitical parties of all magnitudes know the | 

value of the great name in history as a | 

slogan or label. ‘There are Lincoln parties | 
and Jefferson parties, Webster clubs and Jack- 
son clubs, Cleveland Democrats and McKinley 
Republicans. Washington is made a ghostly 
partner, a kind of ‘‘dummy director,’’ in organ- 
izations whose ideas he might not understand 
or might find intolerable. 

Since all this represents a habit of the human 
mind, it has its good side and its bad. The 
bad side is easily seen. Ignorant voters, dimly 
familiar with a great name, and assuming it to 
stand for right and truth, follow the name 
without scrutinizing the men or the principles 
with which it is arbitrarily joined. 

When a party or a subdivision of a party 
asserts that it represents, say, ‘‘ Lincoln’s idea,’’ 
it does not always follow that any idea can be 
found in Lincoln’s deeds and utterances which 
corresponds to the ideas of those who profess 
discipleship. Moreover, it is not altogether 
certain that Lincoln’s real belief on any one 
problem which still remains unsolved is neces- 
sarily right, for the greatest of men are not 
infallible, and they are evidently limited by 
the times in which they live. 

The good side of conjuring with great names 
is that an appeal to historical tradition has a 
patriotic and educational value. If the appeal 
is direct and specific, it points to some man or 
principle important in history, and leads us to 
study our country. The experience of the past, 
well learned, is wisdom for the present, and 
anything which encourages us to examine the 
records of old experience performs a real service. 
Young Americans who hear politicians fling 
Hamilton and Jefferson at each other are thereby 
made aware of the hostility between the old 
opponents, and induced to study them. To 
keep fresh the names that stand for definite 
ideas is to solidify national tradition. 


® © 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 


he insurance investigation by a committee 
j of the New York Legislature last year 

has led to a better understanding of the | 
needs and cost of industrial insurance—the issue 
of small policies on the lives of working men, 
payments for which are collected in small 
amounts weekly. The business is of recent 
origin, and only a few companies engage in it, 
but it has grown to immense proportions. 

Policies which are classed as industrial are 
usually for sums not greater than two hundred 
dollars, and the weekly payments range from 
five to twenty-five cents. No class of insurance, 
if well managed, would be more useful, for no 
policies place a more necessary barrier against 
immediate want. 

But the method of getting and keeping this 
business is extremely expensive. Agents must 
be paid to secure it, collectors must be kept to 
bring in the weekly payments, and a great book- 
keeping force is needed to record the transactions. 
Moreover, the companies which do the most of 
the industrial insurance have taken. the lion’s 
share of the money. The policy-holders get 
only forty cents on every dollar they pay. 

These conditions have led to the proposal, 
by a group of men in Boston, that savings- 


and to the organization by another group, of a 
company which is to issue industrial insurance 
at cost, by dispensing with agents and other 
costly insurance machinery, and selling policies 
‘over the counter,’’ as shoes and sugar are sold. 
The success of both plans remains to be proved 
| by actual trial; but the subject is one which 
deserves the careful study of every working 
man who wishes his small savings to represent 
| the greatest possible amount of safety for his 
wife and children, in the event of his death. 





| eS & 
| THE NEW PERSIA. 


bsolute rule fares badly nowadays. It dis- 
A appeared from Japan a few years ago. 
In Russia representative institutions are 
| forming; in China a commission is at work on 
a plan for a constitution; in Persia the first 
parliament is holding its first session. 
The power of the Shah of Persia has been 
more nearly absolute than that of any other 





modern ruler, unless it be that of the Sultan of 
Turkey. He has been the master of the lives 
and of the property of his subjects. Officially 
he is described as ‘‘the sovereign to whom the 
sun serves as a standard, whose splendor and 
magnificence are equal to the skies, whose armies 
are as numerous as the stars.’’ 
Muzaffar-ed-din, the late ruler, who died last 
month, chose for heir Mohammed Ali Mirza, 
a son not born of a Kajar princess, although it 


| had been the previous custom to select the son 
‘of such a princess. The new Shah is an able 


and enlightened man. He has had political 
experience as governor of a province, and the 
benefits of travel and study in Europe. 

Both he and his father perceived the growth 
of the democratic idea in Persia. His father 
caused it to be announced, a year ago, that a 
representative assembly would be formed; but 
he delayed arrangements for it until the people 
lost patience, and in July and August there 
were many demonstrations of dissatisfaction. 

In August, by order of the Shah, the grand 


_ vizir prepared an ordinance for the creation of 


a legislative council. Elections were held, and 
the new parliament was opened on October 15, 
1906. The Shah was present, but as he had 
suffered a stroke of apoplexy in the summer, 
he was unable to take part in the ceremonies. 
Since that time a commission has formed a 
constitution providing for biennial elections and 
for the basis of representation in the new par- 
liament. This document was approved by the 
late Shah and his heir only a day or two before 
the elder man died. Now Persia enters on a 


| new era of representative institutions. 


* © 


A HAPPY WORLD. 


The world is happy all the while; 
One side or other is a smile. 
Selected. 
® 


TO REDUCE THE HANDICAP. 


ich American girls have at last discovered 

that their money is sometimes an obstacle 

to happy marriage with sensible and 
promising young men. It is whispered that 
some of the wise ones have formed a club to 
learn and practise the charms of poverty. 

The young man looking for diversion may be 
satisfied to find it with the girl who can dance 
well and talk ‘‘sportily’’ of football and dogs. 
But when he is looking for a wife he must be 
lured by other qualities. So the club for reducing 
the handicap of riches gives its members a course 
of lessons in the accomplishments of being use- 
ful. For example, it teaches them to darn 
stockings. ‘ Not only must the holes be neatly 
filled, but the girl must be able to do the task 
while the young man is calling, and to look 
fascinatingly domestic in the act. 

The heiress who is willing to take her chances 
of a happy life with a foreign count may not 
trouble herself about housekeeping; but the 
best American man likes to be assured that his 
wife can take the place of the cook or the 
waitress or the laundress should emergency 
arise, and that she will be both effective and 
delightful while she does so. 

The girl burdened with wealth employs a 
poor girl to teach her, not only dish-washing 
and bread-making—but amiability. ‘‘The rich 





| 
| 


girl,’’ says the social philosopher, ‘‘is often | 


very uncertain in her temper. 
must keep sweet-tempered or lose her job!’’ So 
the noble art of keeping still under provocation 


The poor girl | 








worked, shows the engineer of an approaching 
train that another train ahead of his has not 


yet passed the next signal-tower. He is forbid- 
den to proceed until the signal shows that the 
line is clear. 

One of the great railway companies in the 
West tests its engineers by setting the signals 
against them to see whether they obey the 
warning. It is stated that last year not a single 
engineer ran by a signal. Ten engineers were 
dismissed for disregarding signals before the 
company succeeded in impressing on the men 
the importance of obedience. There are doubt- 
less other railway companies which have estab- 
lished similar discipline among their men, but 
too many engineers are willing to take the risk 
of a collision. 

The adoption of safety devices is expensive. 


There was a time a few years ago when all the . 


money the companies could raise was needed 
for laying tracks and buying cars and locomo- 
tives. Although immense sums have been 
expended in the introduction of appliances for 
insuring the safety of travellers by rail, experi- 
ence shows that much yet remains to be done. 
The public is justified in demanding that safety 
be considered even before dividends. 


* © 


WHERE IS HE? 


he other day a seventeen-year-old boy was 
f% found dead in a room of a rear tenement 

in New York City. He was dressed in 
a flannel shirt, high boots, corduroy clothes, 
gauntlets and a broad-brimmed sombrero; and 
round his waist was a cartridge-belt, with a 
chain for a revolver. A bullet had entered his 
forehead. 

The person arrested for the shooting was a 
boy of fifteen, who, with a companion of his 
own age, was known to frequent the room. 
He, too, wore cowboy clothes and carried a 
revolver. In the room the police found a large 
pile of dime novels and plenty of cigarettes and 
playing-cards. 

When the fifteen-year-old boy was arrested 
his mother appeared, and declared that her boy 
had never been a bad boy, and she was sure he 
was innocent. He had not been at school for a 
year, but she ‘‘always knew where he was.’’ 

She ought to have known that he was not 
at home, not at work and not in school; that 
he was spending his time playing cards with 
two other boys, reading cheap trash and smoking 
cigarettes. The revolver he had with him was 
his father’s; yet neither the mother nor the 
father seems to have interfered or to have been 
troubled by any of these facts. 

One may sympathize with parents who have 
so little sense of responsibility as these parents 
felt for their son, but one cannot excuse them. 
It is not enough to know where the boy is. 
It is necessary to know that the place is not 
a moral cesspool and a mental muck-hole. 

Congress can make, and the courts enforce, 
a law for pure physical food; but the mental 
pure food law must be promulgated by parents 
and enforced at home; and for some youthful 
diseases no amount of ‘‘pedagogy’’ or ‘‘psychol- 
ogy’’ or ‘‘child study’’ or ‘‘moral suasion’’ 
is half so effective as the good old ‘‘Oil of 
Palm,” a simple unguent with which the youth 
of an earlier generation was liberally anointed. 
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our hundred and forty-nine deputies to sit in 
the new Russian Duma will be elected on 


is practised, and the passion for having the February 19th. Seventy-five deputies from Siberia 
last word is repressed. | and the Caucasps will be chosen on another day. 


The truth is that all the cl ant In the election last year there was little, if any, 


banks be authorized to issue industrial insurance ; | 


mism and the sweet temper of the poor girl. 
Until presently, the youth in search of a wife 
may safely choose her where he will, sure that 
she will adorn and enrich any station to which 
it may please God to call her. 
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RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 





in Great Britain in 1901 through a colli- 
sion or a derailment. One hundred and 


| ten passengers were killed in collisions and de- 


period. 
| thirty-nine passengers in Great Britain and 
three hundred and forty-one in the United 
States. The returns for 1906 are not yet avail- 
able. There were two very serious accidents 
in England, but the loss of life in the United 
States was probably greater than in any previous 
year. 

As a result of the recent increase in fatalities 
there is a growing demand that something be 
done to force the American railway companies 
to take greater precautions against accidents. 
They can be made less frequent, as the British 
record shows. Two horrible collisions a few 


disregard of the signals or to neglect to give the 
proper warnings, resulted in the death of more 
than a hundred persons. 

Broadly speaking,—for there are exceptions, 
—collisions are inexcusable, since by the use of 
the block system trains can be kept far enough 
| apart to prevent them. A signal, automatically 





N* a single railway passenger lost his life | 


railments in the United States in the same | 
In 1905 accidents of this class killed | 








weeks ago, each preventable, and each due to | 


supervision over the preparation of the ballots. 


are none too many for ‘‘the coming girl.”’ If | pnis year no ballot will be accepted unless written 
she is poor, she may acquire the dainty habits or printed on paper especially stamped by the 
and the refined taste of the rich girl. If she | town council. The regularly organized parties 
is rich, she may emulate the energy, the opti- | may have all the paper they need for printing 


their ballots, and in addition two pieces of paper 
will be handed to the voter as he enters the 
booth, so that he may write a ticket for himself 
if he is not satisfied with the nominations made 
by the parties. To prevent the intimidation of 
voters, a rule has been made forbidding election- 
eering round the polling-booths. We have such 
laws as these in the United States, and are familiar 
with the way they work. It is likely that in 
Russia, where free institutions have not been 
firmly established, there will be abuses beside 
which those occurring here are trivial. 

ince the War Department put into execution 

the plan, by which state militia is allowed to 
share the duties and privileges of the regular army 
troops in an annual national encampment, the 
militiamen have been the subject of more or less 
newspaper fun because of a lack of endurance, as 
compared with the regulars. They have been 
thrown at once into the full swing of camp duty 
and hardship—long marches, long rides and long 
watches; and since most of them are young men, 
fresh from banks and offices and salesreoms and 
workshops, it is not surprising that the strain of 
the camp duties tells upon them. Now the news 
comes from Washington that this is to be changed. 
The state troops who go to the great encampment 
at Fort Benjamin Harrison will take their field- 
work “by easy gradations,” and will have good 
food and reasonable comforts. The chance for 
regulars and militiamen to work together is re- 
garded by the War Department as of value enough 
to warrant encouraging the state troops to “come 
again.” a 

uccessful tunneling in other parts of the world 

has caused a renewal of discussion of tunneling 
the English Channel. The British Parliament has 
been asked to permit the tunnel to be dug. It is 
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fully fifty years since a practicable scheme for 


tunneling the Channel was proposed by an emi- | 


nent French engineer, and more than twenty-five 


years since a company was organized to construct | 


it. But the weight of British political and military 
opinion has always been and is to-day against the 
enterprise. In 1883 it was formally condemned bya 
select committee of Parliament, and only recently 
has the agitation in favor of it been actively re- 
newed. Six years ago several members of the 
present cabinet voted in favor of it. The ground 
of opposition to the scheme is a fear that a French 
army might be able to march through the tunnel 
and invade England before the tunnel entrances 
eould be blocked against it. The possibility of 
such an invasion would make it necessary to keep 
a larger standing army at home. At present the 
British Islands are defended by the navy, and all 
plans for resisting invasion are naval plans. On 
the other hand, the projectors of the tunnel say 
that it can be dug for ninety million dollars, that 
more than one and a quarter million people would 
be carried through it annually, and that dividends 
of nine per cent. could be earned on the capital. 
The proposed tunnel would consist of two parallel 
tubes eighteen feet in diameter and thirty miles 
long. Twenty-four miles would be under water 
and three miles at each end under land, providing 
gradual approach to the deep under-sea levels. 
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THE REFORMER REFORMED. 


~(o. said Mrs. Allen, “I think I could 
read my paper more smoothly if it were 
typewritten. Could you have it done at your 
office? You know the club meets to-morrow after- 
noon.” 

“Oh, you hold forth to-morrow afternoon, do 
you?” Mr. Allen smilingly gathered up the nu- 
merous sheets on which his wife had written a 
paper on “The Condition and Treatment of Women 
Clerks in Department Stores.” “Well, there is a 
lot of this. You must have made a pretty thorough 
study of the subject.” 

“I certainly have; and the more I investigated 
the more keenly I felt that the saleswomen in our 
shops are very unkindly used. Why, George, 
some of the girls at Dashley’s never sit down all 


day long, and they are all overworked. The system | 


of fines for any tardiness or mistake is cruelly 
unjust, when you stop to think, George, how very 
small salaries they —” 

“I can’t stop to think this morning, dear,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Allen, good-naturedly. “You'll have to 
improve my mind on the subject later, for I must 
get to the office. You know we’re very busy now. 
I'llhave Miss Murray copy this to-day, so you'll 
have time to look it over and correct it.” 

When he came home that evening his wife was 
much disappointed because he did not bring the 
typewritten copy of her paper. 


“Miss Murray didn’t get ft done,” he explained. | 
“You can come to the office in the morning and | 


look it over before you go to the club.” 

“It’s annoying. 
office ‘n the light costume I’m to wear at the club, 
but I suppose I must, for there won’t be time to 
come home again and dress. Miss Murray must 
be extremely slow.” 

“Well, she had a few other things to do besides 
your copying,” smiled Mr. Allen. 

“Why, it’s all done!” said Mrs. Allen the next 
morning, when, upon arriving early at the office, 
Miss Murray handed her a pile of neatly type- 
written sheets. 

“Yes, it’s done,” was the rather listless reply. 

“Dear me, if it was finished why didn’t you send 
it home by Mr. Allen, so that I could have been 
saved this tiresome trip down-town?” 

“It wasn’t done when he left the office. I had so 
many letters to write yesterday that I couldn't 
finish it until last night.” 

“Last night?” 

“Yes, I stayed and worked until ten o’clock.” 

“O Miss Murray, you stayed down and worked 
hours overtime on that essay! I am so sorry. 
My husband shouldn’t have allowed you to do 
that. Do you often stay at night?’’ 

“Only when there is a good deal of extra work; 
but sometimes, by giving up my noon hour, I can 
get through without staying in the evening.” 

“Well,” Mrs. Allen laughed, tremulously, “I 
think reforming, like charity, should begin at 
home. I certainly feel guilty in so thoughtlessly 
allowing this extra work to be put upon you, and 


before I have the presumption to read this essay | 


to the club [ shall have a little talk with Mr. 
Allen.” 
Ld = 


A CUP OF TEA. 


‘It isn’t what one does with, it’s the spirit in 
which one does,” Miss Thirza Tackley was 


wont to say as she presided over her squatty silver | 


teapot in the old Tackley homestead. ‘That, at 
least, is what I have been taught, and as long as 
my friends feel the same, I have no regrets. There 
is little left of the family fortune, but only I am 
left of the family.” 

There was, indeed, so little left that Miss Thirza’s 
economies were of the closest and her hospitality 
limited to her teapot. Yet even before the day 
of the gale people felt that she maintained worthily 
the traditions of the hospitable Tackleys. 

A mighty elm blew down that day, and in its fall 
wrecked the Tackley homestead, and left only the 
kitchen ell unharmed. As the news spread, the 
townsfolk flocked to the scene to view the disaster 
and condole with Miss Thirza, whom they ex- 
pected to find overwhelmed with grief. 

She was not. They found her in her kitchen, the 
door set invitingly wide open, her best tea-service 
displayed, and the kettle singing cheerily on the 
fire. Every visitor was received and thanked for 
his sympathy, directed how best to see the ruins, 
told the story of the downfall, and refreshed before 
departing with a eup of perfect tea. Nor did Miss 
Tuirza forget who took cream and who lemon, or 
iow many lumps of sugar went to whose cup. 
She succeeded in transforming the occasion of her 
own irreparable misfortune into a friendly tea- 
party for all the neighbors. 

A few silly young people found it funny; but the 
first whisper of ridicule was sternly suppressed. 

“Funny! It’s fine ’” declared old Judge Creaton. 


I shall not feel like going to the | 





THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





| “Miss Thirza is the best, as she is the last, of all 
the Tackleys. She’ll find herself the heroine of 
the town to-morrow, you'll see.” 

He was right; but Miss Thirza never under- 
stood. 

“It was quite natural,” she protested, in gentle 
bewilderment. “I only gave my friends a cup of 
tea.” 

That was all. But there are some women so 
deeply hospitable that they have, as Sydney Smith 
expressed it, a teapot in their soul. 





OLD-TIME SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 


Fie years ago the men who made up the school 
committee in a rural community left something 
to be desired in the matter of scholarship, but the 
Maine worthies, sketched by W. 8. Knowlton in 
“The Old Schoolmaster,” must have contributed | 
not a little gaiety to the dull round of teaching. | 
When a certain committeeman came in Mr. Knowl 

| ton always reduced to a minimum the noise in the 

school of which he was the master, so as not to 

disturb the good man’s slumbers. For he would 

sleep so placidly, with such a childlike expression 

on his face, that the young schoolmaster had not 

the heart to disturb him. 


When the time for apecch- malin x came a stick 
of wood was dropped upon the floor to awaken 
im. 

“He always commended the good order,” is Mr. 
Knowlton’s ~ comment. 

“I gave another man, who pretended to know 
Greek, a German reader while the class read 
Homer,” confesses Mr. Knowlton, “and he did 
not know the difference. He said the class trans- 
lated admirably!” 

One man asked the pupils if they would be ready 
to be examined the thirty-first of September, anc 
a | said they thought not. 

“Well,” said he, “that day will conyene me 
best, and I hope you will be ready.” 

The pupils were too polite to smile, and so the 
committeeman passed out of the schoolhouse 
feeling sure that he had carried a point, and had 
corrected Julius Cesar and all the popes. 

In one school eight weeks of the session had 
elapsed, and there were four weeks remaining. 
The superintendent asked what fractional part of 
the term had passed. 

“Two-thirds,” answered the school. 

“No,” said he, with a knowing look upon them 
and a disapproving scowl upon the teacher. ‘You 
are prone. I will ask you again before I leave.” | 
| When he was about to go he repeated the | 
| question, and the school gave the same answer. — | 
“You are wrong again,” he said. ‘The correct 
| answer is eight-twelfths.” 
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CONSTANCY OF PURPOSE ONLY. 


en. Sir Alfred Horsford, once in authority at 
Aldershot, believed in an army of unmarried 
men, and invariably turned a deaf ear to privates 
who were in love and who wished to take wives. 
When Horsford was in command of a battalion of 
the rifle brigade, says Sir Evelyn Wood in his 
recent entertaining volume, “From Midshipman to 
| Field-Marshal,” a soldier came up to him for per- 
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mission to marry. 


“No, certainly not,” was the curt reply. 
does a young man like you want a wife?’ 

“Oh, please, sir,’ said the soldier. “I have two 
rings [‘“good-conduct”’ padgee) and five pounds 
in the savings-bank, so Iam eligible, and I want 
to marry very much.” 

“Well, go away, and if you come back this day 
_ in the same mind, you shallmarry. I'll keep 

he vacancy.” 

On the anniversary the soldier repeated his 
request. 

“But do you really, after a year, want to marry?” 

“Yes, sir; very much.” 

In spite of himself, Horsford was visibly im- 
pressed. 

“Sergeant-major,” he said, “take his name down. 
Yes, you may marry. I never believed there was 
so much constancy in man or woman. Right face. | 
Quick march.” 

At the door the man turned. 

“Thank you, sir,’ he said, gratefully. 
the same woman.” 


“Why 





“It isn’t 
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A FRIEND IN NEED. | 


pocewen after the earthquake in California 

relief stations were established in San Francisco 
and Oakland. Supplies poured in from neighbor- | 
ing ranches, other towns and other states; but 

almost all that was sent needed to be cooked 

before it could be eaten, and of course, in many 

instances, homeless wanderers were in immediate 

need of food. 


The volunteer cooks did the best they could. 
They boiled great kettles of soup, caldrons of 
coffee and oceans of tea; but it was impossible to 
cook rapidly enough to supply all comers. 

Late one afternoon, when the cooked-food supply 
was running low and a long line of hungry persons 
still waited to be fed, a wagon halted before one | 
of these stations and a bluff old ranchman ad- | 
| dressed the lady in charge. | 
“Say,” said he, “I’ve brought you three hundred | 
| dozen of the best eggs in the state, but you won’t 
need to cook them. I’ve been boiling eggs since 
eight o’clock this morning.” 


& & 
A WILLING SPIRIT. 
| ** Dhilosophy’s the chap for me,” says one of 
Dickens’s characters. Of the same cheerful 
tenor of mind was the English schoolboy sketched 





in “Social Silhouettes.” 


A painfully high-minded tutor at a public school 
was nding good-by to a departing pupil who had 
been a g deal fonder of play than of work. | 
After some conscfentious reminders of shortcom- 
ings in the way of iambics and Latin prose, he 
said. graciously: 

“However, we will let bygones be bygones; only 
now that you are leaving us, pray remember in 
a you cannot be happy as long as you are 
idle. 

“Well, sir,” was the smiling reply, “at any rate 
I ean try.” 
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NEVER AGAIN. 


N*: the new maid, had been told to tell callers 
at the door that her mistress was not at home, 
says the Home Magazine. She did as she was | 
told—with modifications. 

“Is Mrs. Blank at home?” asked the first to 
arriv 





loi twoice for annybody li 


e. | 

“For this wan toime,” said Nora, “she ain’t. | 

But the saints help her if you ask again. I’ll not | | 
vin’. 
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-—many of them boys—some only 12 
years old—built all kinds of boats last 
year bythe Brooks System of exact size 
patterns and illustrated 
instructions. It tells 
how—with no tool ex- 
perience—and for very 
little money—you can 
build as good a buat as 
a boat-builder. Canoe 
and Rowboat patterns, 
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‘MAY BE COFFEE 
THAT CAUSES ALL THE TROUBLE. | 


When the house is afire, it’s like a body when | 
disease begins to show, it’s no time to talk but | 
time to act—delay is dangerous—remove the cause 
of the trouble at once. 

“For a number of years,” says a Kansas lady, 
“T felt sure that coffee was hurting me, and yet, I 
was so fond of it, I could not give itup. 1 paltered 
with my appetite and of course yielded to the 
temptation to drink more. At last I got so bad | 
that I made up my mind I must either quit the | 
use of coffee or die. 

“Everything I ate distressed me, and I suffered 
severely almost all the time with palpitation of 
the heart. I frequently woke up in the night with 
the feeling that 1 was almost gone,—my heart 
seemed so smothered and weak in its action that | 
I feared it would stop beating. My breath grew | 
short and the least exertion set me to panting. I 
slept but little and suffered from rheumatism. 

“Two years ago I stopped using the old kind of 
coffee and began to use Postum Food Coffee, and 
from the very first I began to improve. It worked 
amiracle! Now I can eat anything and digest it 
without trouble. I sleep like a baby, and my 
heart beats full, strong and easily. My breathing 
has become steady and normal, and my rheum:- 
tism has left me. I feel like another person, and 
it is all due to quitting coffee and using Postum 
Food Coffee, for I haven’t used any medicine and 
none would have done any good as long as I kept 
drugging with coffee.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. “There’s a Reason.” 
Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. All grocers. 


How Ralston 
Health Food 


(The Pure Food) 
Grows Strong 
Children 


Meat, Potatoes and Sweet 
Things, Tea and Coffee, are too 
strong for children under Fif- 
teen. What they need is something 
to make them GROW. 

Phosphorus makes all living things 
GROW. The “Heart” of Wheat has 
Phosphorus in it, to put Life into it 
when a little Natural heat is added 
by the warm earth. 

This Phosphorus, in the ‘‘Heart”’ of 
Wheat, is what makes Children grow 
up strong and straight and Brainy. 

Now this Ralston Health Food of 
ours has all the ‘“Heart’’ of Wheat 
preserved in it, sterilized by our new 
patent process. Soitis always fresh 
and good. 

And, as we told you before, this 
“Heart” of Wheat is full of the right 
kind of Phosphorus that makes 
things Grow like Magic. 

Parents should give their children 
this wonderful RALSTON instead of 
Meat for Breakfast and Supper. 

* . » 

You can almost SEE Boys and Girls 
grow when they eat Ralston. They 
get plump, and lively, and cheerful, and 
“bright,”’ and look as voung as their 
years. 

RALSTON HEALTH Foop costs only 75 
Cents fora package that makes 14 pounds 
of delicious Cereal, when cooked Five 
minutes, readytoeat. Get it to-day from 
your grocer. Made by the 

RALSTON PURINA MILLS. 
“Where Purity is Paramount” 
8t. Louis, Mo., Portland, Ore., Tillsonburg, Ont. 
Costs You Nothing 
if You Don’t Like it 

Get a package from your grocer to-day. 
Eat it all, and if you don’t like it send 
back the empty box and your grocer is 
instructed to refund your money. 
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WOMEN 


WHO WISH TO DRESS FASHIONABLY 
AND ECONOMICALLY SHOULD 
WRITE TO-DAY FOR OUR 


Spring Catalogue and Samples 


SENT FREE TO ANY PART OF THE U.S. 
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NEW YORK STYLES 


Made to Order—Not Ready-Made. 


Shirt-Waist Suits. . . $6.00 to $20 
Jumper Suits . . . . $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits . . $7.50 to $25 
Silk Suits. . . . . . $9.75 to $20 
Separate Skirts . . . $3.50 to $15 
Rain Coats . .. . . $8.75 to $18 
Stylish Jackets . . . $6.00 to $20 


We prepay express charges on these gar- 


ments to any part of the U. S. 
Over 100 latest styles and 450 newest materials 
from which to select. 
Any one in your own home can take your 
measurements correctly. Simple directions sent 
with catalogue. 


WE GUARANTEE TO FIT YOU 
or promptly refund your money. 


THE SPECIAL ADVANTAGES IN DEAL- 
ING WITH US ARE: 


= 


. Extremely low prices, which save 
you money. 


N 


. Having your garments made in New 
York, which means that you will 
be fashionably attired. 


. No shopping for materials, no tire- 
some fittings or long delays—ab- 
solute relief from dressmaking 
troubles. 


4. Having your garment when you 
want it. Orders filled within a 
week or ten days. 


. YOU TAKE NO RISK, as we re- 
fund your money if the garment 
is not satisfactory. 


The strongest proof that we do all we claim 
to do is that we have been established almost 19 
years—that we have over 500,000 customers in 
every part of the United States—and that our 
business is constantly increasing. 

Write to-day for Catalogue No. 38 and sam- 
ples of materials from which to select. They will be 
sent free by return mail to any part of the United States. 
If possible, mention the colors you prefer, as this will enable 
us to send you a full assortment of just the things you wish. 

Be sure to ask for Catalogue No. 38 and the 
new Spring samples. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


219 West 24th Street, New York City. 


Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 1888. 
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ifty years married, Polly and I; 
It was but yesterday, I ween, 
Since I had just turned twenty-one, 
And Polly was only seventeen. 


Two years later, and we were wed, 
Polly and 1, one summer day, 

And the birds all sang in the orchard trees, | 
And the farmers sang as they made their hay. | 





And the village folk made feast for us, 

Polly and me—and the damsels spread | 
Roses and garlands along the way, 

And the blue sky was smiling overhead. 
Many a rosy path we've trod, 

Polly and I, since that blissful day, 
And many a thorn our feet have pressed, 

And treasures dear we have laid away. 
And our heads are silvered, as you may see, 

But our hands clasp firmer as years go by, 
And we breathe our happy vows again, 

And the old love looks out from eye to eye. 
You call us old, and you wish us joy, 

And bring loving tokens, both great and small, | 
But Polly and I to each other yield 

The dearest gift, which is more than all. 


Love without blemish, and faith that’s tried 
By the crucial fires of sorrow and loss; 
And the joy and mercy of eventide 
Requite the pain of the noonday cross. 


And again the sun and the smiling sky 
Are as fair as on that summer day 

When the birds all sang in the orchard trees, 
And the farmers sang as they made their hay. 
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MISS CANDACE’S LIGHT. 


OBODY ever thought of Miss 
Candace West as _ intellectual, 
but doubtless had any one sup- 
posed that she would take liter- 
ally the text, ‘‘Let your light 
so shine,’’ half a dozen worthy 
and well-meaning friends would 
have hastened to try to convince 

her that it did not mean wasting kerosene oil 

every night to light the bit of road in front 
of her house when she could so ill afford to 
do it. 

Miss Candace never forgot the way the com- 
mand flashed upon her. She had finished her 
frugal Sunday dinner, and her tiny house being 
in immaculate Sunday order, she sat down by 
the window, as she always did, to read her 
three chapters. She always read the Bible 
through in order, but it must be confessed that 
the prophecies and the epistles were a difficult | 
duty. Now she had come to Matthew again, 
and was reading with the simple, unquestioning 
interest of a child. And then she came to it 
—‘‘Let your light so shine before men.’’ 

Miss Candace started and turned her eyes to 
the narrow, unlighted little street before her 
door. 

‘*Why, I never thought of that!’? she ex- 
claimed. 

But having thought of it, she never ques- 
tioned the matter. The only problem was to 
think how she could save enough oil to burn 
till ten o’clock every night. Miss Candace 
thought till ten o’clock would be long enough, 
it was so seldom that anybody passed at night. 

So her duty began, and as the weeks passed, 
the lighting of her lamp became a humble act 
of worship. 

One day the minister’s wife called, and 
learned about the light, and the tears came to 
her eyes as she listened. 

‘Dear Miss Candace,’’ she said, ‘‘I wish 
that we all lighted our bits of road as well as 
you do.’’ 

Five years later Miss Candace died. In all 
those years she had kept her lamp lighted, al- 
though, so far as she knew, nobody had ever 
needed it. She had never thought to inquire 
about that part of it. 

At her funeral the minister spoke of her | 
lamp. It had probably done no material sery- 
ice, he said, but no one could estimate the 
moral influence of it. As he ended, there was 
a little stir in the company, and a young 
woman rose, 

‘It isn’t customary for friends to speak, I 
know,”’ she said, ‘‘but I must. Some of you 
here may remember me; I was Maggie Ander- 
son. You used to call me wild, and I was. 
But none of you knew that I almost ran awav | 
with a man five years ago. 

“I knew what it meant, but I was hard and 
bitter and didn’t believe in any one, and I 
agreed to meet him on a certain night. 

‘*When the time came I slipped out, but I 
never got to him. Do you know why? I 
couldn’t pass Miss Candace’s light. I tried it | 











again and again, but each time shrank back | 
because I felt as if it would show how bad I | 
was, and yet at the same time, when I looked | 
away from it, I was afraid to go around through 
the dark. It seemed to me as if that light | 








| canoe, departs 
grounds three hundred or five hundred miles dis- | 


| belong. None of these birds takes its prey on t 
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somehow came straight from heaven, and if I 
crossed it I should be lost. 

“‘T went back, and a few days after that I 
got work in Canton. I am married now, and 
happy, but if it hadn’t been for Miss Candace’s 
light — Oh, I wish I had come back and told 
her! I always meant to some time.’’ 
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“ED” WAS BARRED. 


[ ee the close scrutiny of his wife and sister, 
Mr. Hanson sat unhappily in his chair, 
drawn up to the cheerful blaze, to be 

sure, but between the chairs occupied by the 

feminine members of his household. 


“Well, now, what diff’ rence does it make whether 
Letty’s husband is well-favored or not?” he de- 
manded, I poe 2 

“I’ve told ye there weren’t any 0’ those folks in 
that little town o’ theirs much to look at. Wh 
ain’t that enough for ye? He’s a mighty a 
fellow, Ed Norton is. Everybody’ll tell ye he’s 
got the best disposition that ever was, and he’s 
smart, too.” 

Mrs. Hanson leaned forward and twitched her 
husband’s coat by its sleeve. 


“Is it true he’s the homeliest man in all that | 


art o’ the country?” she demanded. “If looks 
fon't make any diff’rence to you, why don’t you 
speak up and tell the truth?” ; 

“Long as you’ve worried it out o’ me,” said 
Mr. Hanson, reluctantly, “I'll tell ye. There’s a 
game they play, young an’ old, when they have 
one o’ their gatherings in the little hall they've 
built. Lf anybody’s made doughnuts that day,—l 
mean whoever’s made ’em, or cookies or what not, 
—instead o’ handing ’em round with the rest o’ the 
food, they do ’em up separate, all in papers and 
boxes and tied with strings in hard knots, and 
then they’ll give ’em to the children to deal out, 
saying, ‘Now that’s for the man with the biggest 
mouth.’ ‘That’s for the man with the largest 
ears.’ ‘That’s for the man with the longest nose.’ 
‘That’s for the man with the biggest hands,’ and 
soon. 
you'd anaes call personal defects, I take it. 

“Well, it makes consid’able sport, and nobody’s 
sensitive. I was there to one of those times, and 


| saw how it worked. But just before they began 


to play it the man that was kind of master of 
ceremonies, he stood out in the center of the floor, 
and said he, ‘Before we begin I will ask Ed 
Norton to step outside,’ he said. ‘I understand 
there’s a new brand o’ cakes on hand to-night, 
and some o’ the rest of us men want to get ’em by 
rights,’ he said, ‘and not have to depend on E 


Norton’s bounty, as we’ve done at the last two | 


entertainments. 

“Now I hope you’re satisfied,” and Mr. Hanson 
closed his eyes with the air of one from whom no 
further information could be dragged. 


o & 
NORTH COUNTRY INDIANS. 
ne of the most distinctive features of the 
Hudson Bay Company, says the author of 
“The North Country,” is its cultivation of 


the Spartan virtue of truth upon the part of its 
employés in dealing with the Indians. No misrep- 


resentation is permitted for the purpose of effecting | 


sales in that service, or for any other purpose, and 
any infraction of the rule is promptly met with 
summary dismissal. 


This money-making corporation thoroughly 
believes, and its long experience fully demon- 


strates, that the Indian of the north woods is not | 


only industrious, but honest as well. 


pon this theory an Indian comes into a Gating 
108 


in August or September without a cent. 
1as -” furs to sell, but he has many needs to 
supply. 
new gun, powder, shot and bullets, traps, and 
many other things to maintain him eight months 
during the winter. He has no money, but he has 
honesty and industry and skill; and for the com- 
pany’s trader this is sufficient. 

He is furnished with all he desires, and the 
company extends him credit on its books for 
supplies ageregating from two hundred to five 
hundred ¢ 
nto the forest to his hunting - 


tant. 

The trader loses no Bleep, for he knows that 
when June has thawed out the ice of the lakes 
and streams the canoes will return, bearing their 
valuable furs, and he will be busy balancing 
accounts with his former debtors, who have re- 
turned to discharge their debts and to receive 
credit for the additional furs they have brought 
to the trader. 

Last summer a post-trader was asked about the 
frequency of bad accounts. He replied that he 
had never had a bad account; that it sometimes 
happened that the Indian was unable to make 
full payment, but in such cases the payment was 
fm y postponed until he had a more successful 
vunt. 

The only event which prevents the Indian from 
paying is his death, and in that case the company 
cancels the debt. 
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FLIGHT OF SEA-FOWL. 


of seeking food or protection. As most sea- 

fowl have to remain a long time on the wing, 
they manage to keep up with the least possible 
muscular exertion. The observations of the author 
of “Three Years of a Wanderer’s Life” will be of 
interest to those who study birds but do not have 
a chance to watch them from the deck of a ship in 
mid-ocean. 


All the great ocean sea-birds, from the little 
aay to the giant wandering albatross, are soar- 
ng birds, pcver, or but rarely, flapping their wings 

in flight, vut alwa’’s sailing, air-borne, with their 
wings rigidly outstretched, varying the direction 
of thei: movement by presenting a changed feather 
surface to the wind at a changed angle. This 
keeps them more or less heading toward the 
wind ll the time they are in the air; that is, they 
never head directly from the wind except by rare 
—-* as haste to alight or when struck by a 
shot. 
_ When it does happen that for a moment the bird 
is tail to the wind, it presents a most ridiculous 
figure; its feathers are blown forward and re- 
versed, down go its web feet, and it paddles the 
air to right itself. 

Should there be very little wind, it will fall head 
foremost into the water; but in a strong breeze it 
ean always bring the wind a little on one side in 
a moment or two, and sail away again with its 
feathers turned the right way. 


T* flight of birds is adapted to their manner | 


These peculiarities of flight belong only to the | 
| great 


trel group, to which all the many hundreds 
of varieties met with off the Cape of Good ape 


wing, as has falsely been represented over and 
over again. They must alight on the water before 
they can feed. 

In rising from the water a petrel must launch 
into the air off the top of a sea; or in very light 
weather, when there is no swell to take off from, it 


You see what Imean? They mention what | 


He requires flour, tea, sugar, bacon, a | 


ollars, and the Indian, with loaded | 


re | 


with wings outspread, until it creates resistance 
enough in the air to raise itself. 1 have seen an 
old gray wandering albatross with twelve feet 
spread of wing, in a clock-calm, rush a quarter of 
a mile over the water, and have at last to subside 
exhausted, unable to rise. 

The same bird in a hurricane would merely 
expand his wings as he crested a wave, and rise 
ealmly and majestically straight for the zenith, 
then at about a hundred feet pause and float as 
still and stationary as if hung by a wire for minutes, 
eying the man at the wheel first with one eye and 
then with the other, and turning its head in a 
critical, old-fashioned way. He will then preen 
himself thoughtfully as he soars, scratch his ear 
with his foot, head on to the full fury of the blast, 
in another moment to sweep away and be out of 
sight in nine or ten seconds. 





THE LAOCOON 
of the 
ORCHARD 


—jLCatherine M Russell 











iN apple-tree, grotesque and bent, 

Stretches its twisted limbs on high; 

Its gnarled and shapeless trunk appears 
Stricken with mortal agony. 


But in its height of pain, behold, 

The tree extends a sheltering arm 
Around its trembling scions twain, 

To shield them from some awful harm. 





For up the anguish-tortured trunk 
Creeps a green, shining, snaky thing. 

The giant in his torment writhes 
Beneath the poison-ivy’s sting. 


In tangled forms of vine and wood 

Has nature, with unconscious art, 
Copied afresh the ancient strife 

From sculpture’s classic counterpari ? 


The struggling limbs, the serpent vine, 
The futile conflict never won, 

Bring back a marble tragedy— 
The death-throes of Laocoén. 
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MOVING MYRA. 
T: life of the district nurse is seldom monoto- 


nous, but it is often trying. Fortunate is 
the nurse who has a sense of humor which 


| will stand the strain of circumstance. Many a 


one of her adventures in the slums: 


| I climbed the dark staircase and repped at the 
| door. It was thrown open, but the cordial greeting 
| which the nurse, by experience, learns to expect, 
| was not forthcoming. 

“Good land!” shrieked the person at the door. 
| “Good land! 
| they’ve sent us for a nurse! 
for you!” 

There was no animosity in her tone, only kindly 
contempt, and I felt the objection to me was one 
| merely of.inches and pounds. I knew that I was 
small and pale, but I felt the courage of my con- 
viction that was capable of more than was 
apparent on the surface, and I calmly walked in. 

“You <— ~ just as well go back,” insisted the 
woman. “You can’t do nothing here.” 

“I think it will all be right,” I said. 
to accomplish anything that is required.” 

“But you ain’t seen Myra! You couldn’t budge 
Myra more’n if you was a ayy : 

made my way into the inner bedroom. It 
seemed filled with women, some of a dusky hue. 
In the bed lay Myra. 
but Myra far outdid my most generous imaginings. 

She was black as coal and the hugest creature I 
ever saw. She seemed like a sick elephant, as 
she lay helpless with paralysis. I confess to a 
little consternation as I viewed the inky mountain. 

“TI told you you couldn’t do nothing with Myra,” 
remarked the door-opener, with a tinge of triumph, 
which revived my assurance. 

I approached the patient and made a hasty 
survey of what was to be done. The poor thing 
had evidently not been cared for for some days. 
The first —— to do was to give her a bath and 
get her into clean clothes. 

The question of —- a sick —— is not so 
much a matter of muscle as of “know how,” and 
I soon had Myra over on her side. A long-drawn 
breath of admiration went out from my audience. 

“Well, now, did you ever!” exclaimed Jane. 
Then, raising her voice to some one in the outer 
room, “Lucy, Lucy, she’s h’isted Myra!” 


Jane, come here and see what 
We ain’t got no use 


was too much for my vanity. Not for worlds 
would I have accepted help. 

Usually I turn all mere spectators out of a sick- 
room, but I would not have parted with one of my 
| onlookers. All through the performance I fe gm 
| straight to the gallery, and never did I feel so 
efficient as under that admiring gaze. 


sigh of relief. 
‘I wouldn’t have believed it,” she said. “And 
she no bigger’n a peanut.” 
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IMPROVING SERMONS. 


he Kirk of Scotland has always laid great 
T stress upon the power of sermons in its 

ministrations. Mr. John Kerr, in his “Other 
Memories, Old and New,” gives some of his own 
recollections on this point. 


A minister whose disposition was rather to 
drive than to lead called on a woman whose attend- 
ance at church was not quite so regular as he 
wished. 

“TI was pleased,” he said, “to see you at church 
sl al You have not been very regular 
ately.” 

“Oh, yes, I was there yesterday. I likit your 
discoorse, and was muckle the better o’t.” 


doubt ?” 

“No, I’ve a very bad memory for texts.” 

“Well, you remember what I said about it, or 
some of the things I said?” 

oa I canna say that I can reel off anything 
ye said. 

“My good woman, you must be a hypocrite to 
Say you were the better for being at the church, 
| when you cannot tell me either the text or any- 
| thing I said about it.” 

“Do ye see,” she replied, pointing to some 
| clothes that were bleaching on the green, “thae 
| Claes oot there?” 
“Ves,” he said. 
| “Weel, I watered them half an hour since, and 
there’s no a drap 0’ water to be seen on them noo; 
but they’re a hantle the better o’t for a’ that.” 
This recalls the experience of another minister 
whose sermons were dull and not for edification. 
| Meeting one of his congregation who had been a 





When Myra was at last clean and comfortable | 
in fresh sheets and nightgown, Jane drew a long | 


“Vm glad of that. You’ll remember the text, no | 








| out. 


| little white nightgown, all bespattere 





| working French-Canadian. 
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Py you have not been at church for a long 
me.” 





“No, I canna just say when I was at your kirk. 
I was gie’en some 0’ the ither kirks a bit turn.” 

“But, John, have you never heard that a rolling 
stone gathers no moss?” 

“Aye, but I have heard, too, that a tethered lamb 
taks a lang time to grow fat.” 
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DEARLY BOUGHT PLEASURE. 


tis not every small girl who can boast the pro- 
| tectorship of a king in her childish pranks. 

Mrs. Falls’ book on “Foreign Courts” gives 
more than one instance of royal mediatorship and 
its indulgent consequences. The author’s father 
held a court position in Hanover, and the king 
was her godfather. When a little sister was 
added to the family, the queen became the baby’s 
godmother. 


As was the custom in those days, the christening 
took place in our dining-room. Both their 
majesties were present. I was in bed with a bad 
cold, but I was determined to see the re. 
I was left alone, for all the maids crowded into 
the halls to see the guests arrive. 

I got out of bed and leaned from the window, 
stretching my small body as far as it would fo 
All of a sudden I overbalanced myself and fell 
Luckily it was only one story high, and I 
was picked up safe, but an ignominious 1 ttle heap 
of dirt and mud. : 

It was a broiling hot day, and the windows were 
wide open. The small white bundle was seen to 
fall into the garden. 

ay father rushed out, calling, “Oh! What is it?” 

“Bring her in,” said the kin , and I was carried 
in to the company, as and wailing. 

“T wanted to see!” I cried. 

The king decreed that I should stay, so in my 
with mud, 

y crowd 


and my little bare feet, I st in the 
watched 


of ladies and stiff German officers an 
ere 

After all was over I was whipped by my father, 
by the governess, and by the maid, who had been 
roundly scolded for leav ng me. 
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A LADY OF FORTUNE. 


or many years the sturdy brown hands of 
F Victorine Ducette had been available when- 

ever an extra pair was needed, and the 
village housewives had learned to depend mightily 
on the occasional services of the loyal, hard - 
But one day even 
Victorine failed them, as the doctor’s wife dis- 


| covered when help was needed for the spring 
hard situation is relieved by the ability to see the 
| funny side of it. A young nurse tells this story of | 


cleaning. 


“TI am ovairwhelm wit’ sorry,” said Victorine, 
drawing herself up proudly, “but I mus’ riffuse 
dose job of madame.” 

“But, Victorine, you always have helped me— 
and nobody can wash woodwork as beautifully as 
you can.” ’ 

“That ees last mont’; eet ees now this mont’, 
madame,” returned Victorine, with a comprehen- 
sive gesture that relegated her past to the dark 


| ages and likewise called attention to her spotless 
| apron. 


“T am able | 


I had expected a good deal, | 





I had intended to call upon the numerous rela- | 
tives and friends for assistance, but the situation | 





must paddle along the surface at increasing speed | serious defaulter in respect of attendance, he said, i 


“Behol’, now Iam lady. I ’ave fortune. 

“Mon oncle she ’ave proceed to die hon Wis- 
consin—I ham sole heir of dose oncle. 

“Me, I mak no more dose serub hon de floor, 
dose wash hon de tub, dose polish hon door-knob, 
dose houseclean hon top som house. Hall day, 
w’ile dose money last, me, I ham seet hon top ma 
front window, keed glove hon ma two hand, an’ 
regard wit’ pity dose poor work-peop’ w’at go by.” 

“How much did your uncle leave you, Vic- 
torine?” ; 

“Cinquante—feefty dollaire, madame,” returned 
the sole heir, with pride. ; 

“Ah!” returned the doctor’s astute wife, hope- 
fully. ‘Well, a I'd better postpone my 
spring cleaning until fall.” 
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NOT THE RIGHT KIND. 


= ou needn’t tell me that pluck always wins 

Y out,” said “Unele Josh’ of the Chicago 

News. “There’s Hen Tibbles. Look at 

him. Ain’t a pluckier man than him round here 

—and yet what has he got to show for it? Pluck? 

Why, when he gits started on a thing he never 
lets up. 


“Tother day I was over to his place when one 
of the cows got into his corn patch and commenced 
eating and tromping down corn. ; 

“«Consarn her,’ says Hen, ‘I’m just goin’ to | 
here and see how long it’ll be afore she gets all 
she wants, and goes out the way she got in.’ 

“Thar he sot, hour after hour, never letting u 
nor showing any signs of giving in to her—anc 
after a while she saw she’d met her match, and 
began to weaken. 

“She et all she could hold, and then she tromped 
down pretty nigh half an acre more, but still he 
sot thar. 

“It come to be dusk, fin’ly, and still Hen was 
seaming by. Then the old cow saw it wa’n’t any 
use for her to try to make on that she was plucky 
as he was. She [te in complete—went back to 
the pasture, laid down, bloated up and died. 

“Hen’s been waiting weeks now for his potatoes 
to dig themselves, and he says if they can stan’ it 


e can. 

“Pluck! He’s got enough for ten men. But 
somehow, with all his pluck, he ain’t ever caught 
on, ’s ye might say. e ain’t got ahead. ,’s 
I'm tellin’ ye, there’s somet bing more’n jes’ pluck 
needed for a man to get ahead in this world.” 
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A MANLY OPPONENT. 


n a football-match between the Carlisle Indians 
and Harvard, says a writer in Outing Magazine, 
one of the Indian players suddenly got away 

with the ball and ran down the field. There was 
only one of his opponents between him and the 
goal-posts. 

If the runner succeeded in getting by him, it 
meant athletic glory for himself an — sa 
victory for his small college over this mighty insti- 
tution of learning, containing the flower of the 
civilization which had swept his forefathers away 
from the lands they once possessed. 

The crowd in the stands had risen, gasping in 
their excitement, as crowds do at such moments. 

But just as he had almost gained the goal-line, 
that one man, a famous sprinter, brought the 
runner down with a beautiful tackle. The stands 
rocked with relief, and the usual “piling up” of 
other players took place. 

As the two lay there together, the fair-haired 
representative of New England, while still clasp- 
ing the dark-skinned descendant of American 
savagery, felt something fumbling, and presently 
became aware, at the bottom of the heap there, 
that his right hand was being shaken. 

“Good tackle!” muttered the Indian. 
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EXE CHILDRENS PAGE 


“STAGE-COACH.” 
By M. E. S. 


he children were playing ‘‘stage-coach.’’ 

“‘T will give you each a name,’’ said | 

Cora, ‘‘of something about a stage-coach. | 

Then I’ll tell a story, and every time I use 

the word wheel, the one named ‘Wheel’ must 

get up and turn round and sit down again. Or 

if I speak of the whip, why, ‘Whip’ must turn | 

round ; and every one the same. And when I | 

say ‘The stage-coach tipped 

over,’ you must all jump 
up and turn round. 

‘““Now I'll name you. 
Tommy can be the Tongue ; 
Kitty, the Whip ; Sadie, the 
Tugs; Fred, the Wheels; 
Miles, the Horses, and Ma- 
mie, the Driver. Now don’t 
forget to turn round, or 
you'll have to pay a for- 
feit.’” 

Then Cora told the story. 
The children paid close at- 
tention, and Driver, Horses, 
Wheels, Tugs and Whip 
sprang up nimbly and 
whirled round when their 
names were mentioned. 
The Tongue alone kept 
quiet, for little Tommy, 
with his fat hands on the 
arms of the big chair, sat 
and rocked throughout the 
play, being so wrapped up 





forgot his part. 

**Once on a time, a long 
time ago,’” Cora began, ‘‘a 
stage-coach full of people 
started across the Rocky 
Mountains. ’’ 

“Why didn’t they take 
a train?’’ asked Fred. 

**You’re a wheel,’’ said 
Cora, ‘‘and wheels can’t 
talk. But they didn’t take 
a train because there wasn’t 
any railroad then.’’ 

‘*Thought there’d always 
been one,’’ said the Wheel. 

**Well,’’ said Cora, 
‘‘when the driver cracked 
his whip, the horses started, 
but the road was rough and 
steep, and the wheels rattled 
as the horses tugged and 
pulled. The driver kept using his whip and 
urging his horses. The stage rocked so the) 
people could hardly keep their seats. All at 
onee the horses got frightened at a rabbit that 
crossed the road. They were just going down 
a little hill, and the horses ran so fast that the 
driver couldn’t hold ’em. Ata rough place in 
the road one of the tugs snapped, the tongue 
broke, the tire ran off, one of the wheels fell to 
pieces, and the stage-coach tipped over !’’ 

‘There was a crash. 

Tommy, as the story grew in interest, had 
kept rocking harder and harder, and just when 
Cora reached the climax over he went, with | 
the rocking-chair on top of him! He was not | 
a bit hurt, and the funny side of it set them all | 
laughing. And Miles said, when there came a 
lull: 

‘*What made you tip over, Tommy? 
you think you were the stage-coach ?’’ 
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AUNTY’S VALENTINES. 


By Belle Lawrence. 
Ts sorrowful little faces appeared at | 








Did 


Aunt Flora’s door at quarter after seven | 
on Wednesday morning. They had lis- 
tened outside to be sure that she was really 
awake, then softly tapped on the door. Aunt 
Flora called, ‘‘Come in!’’? with her cheeriest 
voice, and the procession entered. 

‘*You dear little chicks!’’ she said, as she 
hurried across the room and bestowed on each 
pitiful face a morning kiss. ‘‘Now what is 
the trouble this morning? Why, it looks quite 
as much like rain right here in this room as it 
does outdoors !’’ 

** Well, aunty, 
Alice, the oldest. 

‘And you know what you said,’’ added 
Frank. 

“‘Sure enough, we were going to the store 
this morning to buy valentines, and it is rain- | 
ing, and looks as if it might continue all day. 
Now let me think.’’ And for a very long 
minute, as it seemed to the childrén, Aunt 
Flora’s face was puzzled. 

“I’ve thought of a plan,’’ she said, at last, 
““but first let me tell you a-story. A very long 
time ago, when I was a little girl —’’ 

“*How long ago?’’ inquired little Dick. 

“Oh, a very long time ago, chick,’’ replied 
Aunt Flora, ‘‘longer than any of you are old.” 

“*Aren’t you an old, old lady!’ remarked | 
Alice. | 
**Yes, very old,’’ laughed Aunt Flora, who | 
had just celebrated her twenty-eighth birthday. 


it’s raining,’”? volunteered 
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‘* But as I was saying,’’ she continued, 
‘‘when I was a little girl we couldn’t buy 
such pretty valentines as you can to-day, so we 
had to make them.’’ 

‘*Make ’em ?’’ inquired Frank. 

“Yes, we made them out of paper and drew 
or painted pictures upon them, and wrote 
verses, and they were pretty, too!’’ 

**Why can’t we do that?’’ asked Alice. 

**Yes, that’s just why I told you the story. 
But now skip off to the nursery, and after 


cruel arrows, and tokens of love of all sorts. 
One by one, as they were finished, they were 
tied with the pretty ribbons and hung on the 
curtain-rod to dry. 

Little Dick made a protest at first, because 
Alice refused to allow him to help her decorate 
her valentines, on the plea of his lack of 
experience and soiled hands. But Aunt Flora 
suggested that Dick make some all by himself, 
and pin them on the window-sill. This sug- 
gestion was gratefully received, and such works 
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MAKING VALENTINES. 


breakfast I’ll come and show you how,’’ said 
Aunt Flora. 

Just as the clock was striking nine Aunt 
Flora entered the nursery, equipped with paper, 


scissors, glue, paints and brushes, and all kinds | 


of pretty ribbons. Nurse drew the big table 
over by the window, and they all sat down 
while Aunt Flora showed them how to make 
pretty valentines out of paper. There were 
heart shapes with smaller red hearts in the 
center; hearts with flowers painted upon them ; 
hearts with verses written upon them; squares 
with frilled edges decorated with hearts and 


of art as he conceived! At times he forgot to 
| decorate the paper, and adorned his hair, his 
| face and hands and his clothing with large 
supplies of the red paint. 
All day, while the rain pattered on the roof, 
| the children worked diligently, making valen- 
| tines for their little friends; and when nurse 
came to call them to tea, they all declared they 
never had such a fine time on a rainy day. 
**Mama,’’ cried Frank, when bedtime came, 
‘*vou will get something to-morrow! It’s round 
like a heart, and says, ‘I love you,’ but I shall 


we? 


not tell you what it is! 
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ON THE TRAIN. 


By E. 


A. F. 


| sit beside the window as the train is moving fast 
And watch the trees and houses as they all go swinging past. 


Sometimes it seems as though they'd 


crash right through the window-pane. 


No sooner do | spy them than they’re whizzing off again. 

I used to walk about and bother people while they read; 
Wherever | was sitting | preferred some seat instead. 

But now I play a sort of game with all the things outside; 

It only seems a little while before we end the ride. 

| see a boy’s kite break away and sail up in the sky, 

I never see him catch it—the train goes hurrying by. 

Boys ring a bell,—then run away,—a girl comes to the door; 
Some men are rowing on a stream and one has lost his oar; 
I fancy how it all comes out as we fly round the bend. 

It’s just like reading stories when you never know the end. 
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STRANGE SIGHTS. 


By Francis Barine. 


ell me, did you ever see 
Monkeys climb a banian-tree ? 
Banian-trees, perhaps you know, 
On the nursery floor can grow. 
Troops of monkeys, half the day, 
In the great wide branches play, 
Frolic and make friends with you — 
If your aunty tells them to! 


I've had measles, so you see 

Aunty comes and plays with me. 
Aunty makes a lion roar 

Right behind the nursery door; 
Makes an elephant poke his head 
Through the window near my bed; 
Makes the nursery somehow look 
Like a lovely picture-book. 











NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. HIDDEN WORDs. 
’Tis his just dues that his 
omitted. 
His admiration of the patriot and the tory were 
gained by ------- " 
He was all agog to pry into ----- 
I think he can cram a tithe of his 


were 


2. RECIPES. 
1. 

What can be made out of three-quarters of a 
plum mixed with the middle of an apple, a bit of 
milk, half a raisin and both 
ends of a prune? 

Il. 

One-half a lame dove, if 
properly treated, will tell 
the year in which the noble 
Cranmer was burned at the 
stake. 


3. DROP-LETTER 
PUZZLE. 

Drop a letter and change 
a fish to that which supplies 
heat; a fisherman to a geo 
metrical figure; a fish to a 
vehicle; atish toasummit; 
a fish to a corporation; a 
fish to to glisten. 


4. RIDDLE. 
I have a trunk which never 
will be packed ; 
I have a bark which no 
man ever heard ; 
Of leaves I have more yet 
than any book, 
But if you try to read 
them ‘tis absurd. 


5. CHARADES. 
I. 
My first is a very common 
pet; 
My next an article small ; 
My third are indispensable 
In the toilet of one and 


all. 
My whole is subterraneous, 

Lugubrious to view; 
And every traveller freely 

breathes 

When he has passed them 

through. 
Il. 

My first is a vehicle; my 
second is something we 
wish to avoid; my third is 
measured by the cradle and 
the grave. My whole is 
part of a man’s rib. 


6. ANAGRAM, 

He ----- the apples, and 
he has many to - . al- 
though not as many oi the 

. He tried to - - 
with his knife, but as he 

no good from that, 
he decided to ---- iis 
Greek words, 


7. DIVIDED CITIES. 

An animal and a harbor; 
to separate and a country; 
a girl’s name and a Roman 
garment; a month and a 
letter; to study and a string; an animal and a 
shallow part of a river; modern and a historical 
boat; decp holes and a mass of ice; a relation 
between two exclamations ; a fountain and a culti- 
vated tract of land. 

8 TEN AUNTS. 

Aunt No. 1 has a controlling influence ; 2 wants 
to leave her own country; 3 comes into another 
country; 4 hisses like a serpent; 5 is apt at fig- 
ures; 6is waiting for something; 7 does something 
terrible; 8 carries a sweet odor; 9 wanders far 
and wide; 10 is always on the watch. 


9. GRAMMATICAI 
I vindicate Edom. Active Jed. 
a point; mark sun. Sent ten peers. 
On iron lamps. Xantys. i 
Cassie Ve’s poses. In cramps. 0! O! 
in— Date price. Photo, Harry G. 
recent. Evict Vera B. Go to Yelmy. 
Juno. Peter T. fences. 


ANAGRAMS, 
Sodropy. Cut 
A spring. 
Latin verse on Puro. 
If I invest 
Join, it’s 
Cain got 


10. PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC. 

Less to observe equa!s a renter; less a daugh- 
ter’s brother equals instruction; less a certain 
letter equals to make smaller; less a title equals 
smaller; less t equals a conjunction. 

Add a garment and obtain to direct; add your- 
self and obtain good-by; add a clergyman and 
obtain to conduct; add mud and obtain to delight 
in; add crime and obtain counsel. 


11. CONNECTED WORD-SQUARE. 

Upper Left-hand Square. A place to confine 
criminals. The bishop’s seat in old churches. An 
island. A culinary herb. 

Upper Right-hand Square. A noose. A man’s 
name. A family name famous in Revolutionary 
history. To assume an attitude. 

Viddle Square. To hold or retain. 
name. ‘To get sight of. Remunerates. 

Lower Left-hand Square. A pile. In addition 
to. Requests. A plague. 

Lower Right-hand Square. A place 
woman’s name. A kind of malt liquor. 
portion of labor. 


A woman's 


to sit. A 
A tixed 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Watch. 

2. Rush, ruse; tea, ten; poop, pool; sharp, 
share; policy, police; oven, over; octave, octavo; 
p'ow, inhot ; moly, mole; statue, status; saga, sage ; 
coroner, coronet, Happy New-year. 

3. 1. You, till, I, tea—utility. 11. Sew, sigh, eat, 
tea—society. 111. Feel,eel, fee. tv. Deck, O, ray, 
shun—decoration. v. Po, tent, ate—potentate. 

4. Gripe, grape, grope; core, cure, cere, care; 
batter, better, bitter, butter; chop, chap, chip; 
blunder, blinder, blender, blander. 


5. M 
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GAP 
GAMIN 
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WE WANT YOUNG MEN 


to learn telegraphy at ourschool., Big demand 
for operators. Good positions guaganteed. Ex- 


senses very low. Catalog, explaining all, free. 
IODGE’sS INSTITUTE bE May se ,Valparaiso,ind. 


Prints Your Name.Pessnabencn 15 5¢ 


with Name, town and state on, ‘aoe. 
PERKINS RUBBER STAMP CO., E1,New Haven,Conn. 


Big Money in Poultry g 
Our big Poultry book tellshowtomakeit. How 
to breed, feed and market for best results. 100 



























illustrations. Describes largest — 

poultry farm in fe world. Tells how to start 
small and grow big. All about our 30 leading 
varieties. Quotes lowest prices on fowls, eggs, in- 
cubators and brooders, Mailed for 4 cents. 


¥. FOY, Box 71, Des Moines, Iowa. 








The Spring 

Does the Business. 
CLOTHES CANNOT BLOW OFF. 

Made by U. 8S. CLOTHES PIN CO., Montpelier, Vt. 














CAN | BECC 
ELECTRI 


Write for our rres uate ated ook “ How to 
Become An Electrical En, 





or Steam 

r.”’ We teach EF lec trical Eni ‘ineering, 

Mechanical Engineering, Steam Engineer- 
ing, Electric Lighting, Electric Railway, 

Mechanical peeing Ae yout ® home by ma’ L 

Institute indorsed by T' Edison and 


others. ELEC CTRICAL ENGINEER | 


is like qua “sg 4 in other goods. It alway 

isfies, and is Lasting. 

It Means icom and Stronger Chicks. 
CYPHERS INCUBATORS 
Combine Quality and Hatchability. 

Send for our Free 260-page book, ‘* How to 

Make Money with Poultry & Inc 6% ors.” 

Cyphers Incubator Co., Buffalo, N. ¥., or 

nearest branch: New Y ‘ork, Be ston, Kansas 

City, Chicago, Oakland, Cal., London, Eng. 


LE ARN BOOKKEEPING 
OR SHORTHAND 
BY MAIL--AT YOUR OWN HOME. 


Any one can learn it easily in a few weeks. We are 
unable to supply the demand for telegraph operators, 
bookkeepers and stenographers. No charge tuition 
until position is Write to-day for particulars. 
MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 
547 Institute Building, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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For COLDS Use 


The Standard for 
60 Years 


POND'S EXTRACT gargled 
in the throat or sprayed into 
the nostrils will soothe and heal 
the irritated membrane. 





For soreness of the mouth, 
tongue, gums or throat POND'S 
EXTRACT can be used with 
certainty of relief and 


healing. 

Keep Pond's Extract 
always handy—it will 
save many an hour of 
suffering. 


Do not allow your- 
self to be imposed up- 
on by weak, impure 
or poisonous prepa- 
rations of witch-hazel 
as substitutes for 
POND'S EXTRACT. 

Interesting booklet, “First Aid to the 
Injured," sent free if you write Dept. 19 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agts., 
78 Hudson St., N. Y. 























Supposing it takes an average of ten 
loaves of bread every week to supply 
your family needs. 

n ree Minutes you can mix and 
knead the dough for two, four, six, 
eight or ten loaves by using the 
“ 9? BREAD 

UNIVERSAL” wikrr 

Put in the liquids first, then the flour, 
turn the handle three minutes and set 
away to rise. That’s all you have to do. 
No putting the hands in the dough. No 
dirt. No germs. 

Bread always the same—light, whole- 
some, delicious. Because the kneading : 
rod combines the yeast, liquids and flour 
more thoroughly and accurately than 
when done by hand. 

he “Universal” is made of heavy tin, 
clamps to the table, and saves you time, 
labor : ane strength every bread day. 

x 2.00 of hardware dealers and 
housefurnishing stores. : 

Our Recipe Book and a Set of - 
Free Measuring Spoons to any lady ° 
sending us the names of tio 
riendswhoought 
to have the 
“Universal.” 
peasem, Prary 
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38 Commercial P 


New Britain, 
Conn. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











| he Kingston Earthquake.—Conserva- 


tive estimates place the loss of life at 
Kingston at 600 to 800. The precise number of 
persons killed is not likely ever to be known, 
as some of the bodies recovered were charred 
or mutilated, and were cremated without being 
identified. . 


merican Aid declined.—Rear- Admiral 

Davis was in command of the American 
| naval vessels which sailed from Cuba to Kings- 
|ton with medicines and supplies as soon as the 
|extent of the catastrophe was known. Under 
his directions a temporary hospital was estab- 
lished on shore for the treatment of the injured, 
and men were landed to assist in police duty 
and in removing the débris from the streets. 
But Governor Swettenham decided that the 
resources at his command were sufficient, and 
on January 18th he requested the admiral to 
recall his men to their ships. The vessels 
sailed the nextday. 





wo Serious Accidents occurred on the 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railroad January 19th and 20th. In the first 
there was a ‘‘head-on” collision between a 
passenger-train and a freight-train at Fowler, 
| Indiana, by which 15 persons were killed and 
| about the same number injured. In the second 





a passenger-train was wrecked at Sandford, 
Indiana, by the explosion of a car-load of 
| sounder as it passed a freight-train. Twenty- 
| two persons were killed and 35 injured. 

& 
p French Bishops, in session from 
January 15th to January 19th, to deliberate 
an the course to be pursued regarding the 


| enforcement of the separation law, adopted an | 


address to the Pope which was in full accord 
| with the recent — 


1 ggg hnasene of sioiiiieniessieid Senate, 
January 22d, adopted a resolution directing 
its committee on military affairs to investigate 
| the affray at Brownsville, anaes last August, 
seen 


— — — 
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in which soldiers of the 25th Infantry were 
concerned, but ‘‘ without questioning the legality 
or justice of any act of the President in rela- 
tion’’ to the matter.——The House, January 
21st, passed a bill which had previously been 
passed by the Senate, forbidding corporations 
to contribute to political campaign funds. 


& 








lections of Senators.—Senators Crane 
of Massachusetts, Frye of Maine and Cullom 
of Illinois, Republicans, and Bailey of Texas, 
Democrat, have been reélected. From Kansas, 














| R. L. Taytor. 








hsaiitiinn Charles Curtis has been elected 
in place of Senator Benson; from Delaware, 
Henry A. Richardson has been chosen in 
place of Senator Allee; from Michigan, Rep- 
resentative William Alden Smith has been 


— —>=) ———— 
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H. A, RICHARDSON NORRIS BROWN 











elected to succeed the late Senator Alger; and 
from Nebraska, Mr. Norris Brown has been 
chosen to succeed Senator Millard. These are 
all Republicans. The Legislature of Tennessee 
has elected ex-Governor Robert L. Taylor, 
Democrat, to succeed Senator Carmack of the 
same party. In Idaho, Mr. William E. Borah, 
Republican, has been chosen in place of Senator 
Dubois, Democrat; and in Montana, Repre- 
sentative Joseph M. Dixon, Republican, in 





place of Senator Clark, Democrat. 


| 








“‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- T F 
tifrice’”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing | | GET THE BEE EVER. 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adr. | Hppéreds giad they y 1M Ry a ateny 
found mene nT % “also, “mg. GLEAN mes IN 
c. ee also mo. i on 

GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE | [ick {f'not satisfied. The A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio. 
1907 tells all about pure-bred peter 
and describes and illustrates 60 varieties. 10 

tifal natural color plates. Gives reason- 
able prices for stock ind eggs; how to cure 
diseases, kill lice,ymake money. This valuable 
book only 10 cts.’ B. H. GREIDER, RHEEMS, PA. 


ORKING GLOVES FOR WOMEN. 
AUTOMOBILE GLOVES FOR MEN. 
Used in all kinds of house- 
work, sweeping, 
clothes - hanging, 
tending furnace, 
gardening, etc. 

roomy. 
Protect hands and 
wrists. ae cents 
—_— 

























prove their worth at harvest 
time. After over fifty years of 
success, they are pronounced 
the best and surest by careful 
planters everywhere. Your 
dealer sells them. 1907 Seed 
Annual free on request. 

D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


» 4 A 


er pair, 5 





tert ; 
e aid. , Guaranteed satisfactory. 
ONT MITTEN & @LOVE Arch 8t., Fremont, Ohi 


Good Wages Paid to Tel- 


egraph Operators. emt 
supply. Railroads send to us for oper- 
ators, and furnish passes. We 

raphy. Tuition and expenses low. Many 
students earn their board. Write 
5 ~ for our 40-page booklet. It 
is Free. Railroad wire in school. 


Valentine’ uae School of Telegraphy, 
Janesville, W: 
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“EVERY 

Will Carleton’ s Magazine “SVERX.» 

» You have all heard of WILL CARLETON, 
the famous. poet and editor, autlior of ‘Farm 
Ballads,” “City Legends,” etc., etc. His 
magazine, “‘ EVERY WHERE," contains his 
latest poems, sketches and stories. Best of 
additional literature. 50 cents a ¥ 


Special Offer—3 Months for 10 cts. 
if you mention The Youth's Companion. 
EVERY WHERE PUBLISHING CO., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


All Makes and Mod- 
els, good as new 
Grea actory Clearing Sale. 
# We Ship my potovel af without a cent 
% i BN the freight and Y aad 
8’ FREE TRIA 


r- eensundries ete 
half usual prices-  F t buy till 
Ls our catalogs. Write 

D CYCLE Co., Dent a G-51, $i, Chicago, 































a. 

For the Family 
Seed for the Farm, 
and cheap but choice 
selections (see pages 38 
and 63) for the eo 
of the boys and girls. Catalogue Free. 
J. J. H. GREGORY & SOM, Manstencan, Mass. 












SAVE 208 SHAVES 


$20.80 a year. Also save the razor, your 
face, time and temper by using “* 3 in One” 


on the blade. 
Sin One 


keeps the blade keen and clean, by preventing 
surface rusting which is caused by moisture 
from the lather. Write for free sample 

and special “razor saver” circular. 

Why not know the truth? G. W. 

COLE COMPANY, 146 Washington 

Life Building, New York City. 











Business Opportunity. 


We have an attractive business proposition 
for an active man in each county where we 
are not already represented. We want men 
who can invest a few dollars with their serv- 
ices. Ask atiy banker about our responsi- 
bility. address THE REGINA CO., 
Dept. D. Rahway, N. J. 















is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1907—the most beauti- 
ful and instructive horticultural publication of the day—188 pages 
—700 engravings—6 superb colored plates—6 duotone 
plates of vegetables and flowers. 


Togive this catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who 
encloses Ten Cents (in seamps)» we will mail the catalogue, and also send free 
of charge, our famous **Henderson’’ Collection of seeds contain- 
ing one packet each of Giant} Mixed Sweet Peas; Giant Fancy Pansies, 
mixed; Giant Victoria Asters, mixed; Henderson's Big Boston Lettuce; 
Early Ruby Tomatoes and Henderson's Half Long Blood Beet, in a 
coupon envelope, which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as 
a 25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward, 
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How Soap ‘‘Provides’’— 
Labor 


N old negro mammy said that her husband was a good provider, 
because he canvassed about the neighborhood and provided her 
with lots of washings to do. 

In the same way soap “‘provides’”’ for the housewife—long hours of 
weary, dreary toil—simply because soap, to accomplish anything, requires 
the hard use of your muscles. Now 


GOLD DUST 


does the unpleasant part of every cleansing task, z/se/f. 


It lathers instantly i in hot or cold, hard or soft water and is converted 
into active “‘liquid muscle’ *—thick, vigorous suds that remove grease, 
grime and settled stains and clear out germs and impurities, leaving only 
cleanliness and wholesomeness in their wake. Gold Dust spares you 
and protects your clothes from washboard wear. 


No soap, borax, soda, ammonia, naphtha, kerosene 
or other foreign ingredient needed with GOLD DUST 


For washing clothes and 
dishes, scrubbing floors, clean- 
ing woodwork, oil cloth, silver- 
ware and _ tinware, polishing 
brasswork, cleaning bath room 
pipes, refrigerators, etc., soften- 

ng hard water and making the 
finest soft soap. s 


Made by 
The N.K.Fairbank Company,Chicago 
Makers of Fairy Soap 


“‘Let the GOLD DUST Twins do your work’? ® 
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Athletic Outfitters. 


ll Uniforms and Club Outfits a Specialty. 
The Famous 


BLUE TRADE MARK 
Athletic Goods 


at 
SPECIAL BLUE PRICES 





DELIVERED FREE 


Anywhere in the United States. 





Send for our new 1907 Athletie 
Catalogue and Sample Book of 
Uniform Flannels. 


WILLIAM READ & SONS, ]) 
Established 1826. | 
8t., Boston, Mass. | | 
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Rubens Infant Shirt: 
¥ » 






i: | 
No Buttons 


Patent Nos. 528,988 — 550,233. | 


A Word to Mothers: | 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. No 
child should be without it, It affords full protection 
to lungs and abdomen, thus preventing colds and 
coughs so fa a great many children. Get the | 
Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, no matter what | 
any unprogressive dealer may any f he does not | 
keep it, write tous. The Rubens Shirt has gladdened 
the hearts of thousands of mothers. We want it 
accessible to all the world. 


*Made Now for 


LADIES AND MISSES 


In All Sizes. 


The Rubens Shirt can now be had in all sizes for la- 
dies and misses as well as infants from birth to any age. 
he Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half 
wool and half cotton), wool, silk and wool, and all silk, 
to fit from birth toany age. Sold at Dry Goods Stores. 
Circulars, with Price List, free. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
The genuine Rubens Shirt has the name “Rubens” 
stamped on every garment. Manufacture 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 93 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 


























who is a real home-maker is 
ambitious to own a fine sewing 
machine. It is a necessity and 
she deserves it, and it is only 
economy to get one that will last 
a lifetime. The 


NEW HOME 


SEWING MACHINE 


delights even the man who knows 
machinery and cabinet work. He 
can see the value in it and the 
workmanship in every detail. 
He is proud to have a good ma- 
chine in his home. The New 
Home must run easily because 
that is what it is made to do by 
utmost skill and pains in ma- 
king. That is the secret of its 
fatigue-saving power and why it 
does the lightest or heaviest 
work with great ease. The per- 
fect workmanship makes the 
machine last longer and also 
makes the operator last longer. 
New Home owners are proud of 
their machines and their work. 
Every one in the family benefits 
when a New Home Sewing Ma- 
chine arrives. See your dealer 
or write us for information. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., 
ORANGE, MASS. 
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- ja distance, by means of electric waves such as | 
No Tr: ouble are used in wireless telegraphy. 


| | of 343 feet, and has an area of about 230 square 
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Bouzs Sea's New Island.—About the 
time of the San Francisco earthquake last 
April a new island was thrust up from the 
bottom of the sea nearly 40 miles northwest of 
Unalaska. It rose hot and steaming out of deep 
water, and attained a height of several hundred 
feet. In the immediate neighborhood there are 
two other similar islands, both of which have 
risen from the sea within historic times, one 
of them no longer ago than 1883. The exact 
date of the first appearance of the new island 
of last April is not known, but it must have 
risen some time in the latter part of that month 
or early in May. The San Francisco earthquake 
occurred on April 18th. The question has been 
discussed by President David Starr Jordan and 
others whether there was any causal connection 
between the two phenomena. The weight of 
opinion appears to be that there was not such 
a connection. ® 


haded Roads.—The majority of the high- 

roads in Belgium are now planted with 
trees along the way, to the great pleasure of 
travellers and to the advantage of the country. 
In a total distance of about 4,775 miles there 
are no less than 800,000 of these roadside trees. 
Among them are included 300,000 elms, 170,000 | 
oaks, 79,000 evergreens, 76,000 ash-trees and 
41,000 maples. a 


— Telephony.—A German in- 
ventor, E. Ruhmer, has recently contrived 
an apparatus for transmitting spoken words to | 


The invention | 
is based on the use of a . 

Poulsen high frequency 
| electric are, which sends 
|out waves through the 
ether. The varying 
sounds of the voice when 
inrpressed upon the are 
through a_ telephonic 
connection produce vari- 
ations, which are be- 
lieved to affect both the 
frequency and the in- 
tensity of the waves, which, on being transmitted 
by means of an antenna, or aerial wire, about 
5 feet long, were transformed at a receiving- 
station some 40 yards distant into audible | 
words. Ruhmer believes that by employing | 
antennz of greater length he will be able to send 

spoken words to a distance of several miles. 

= 

are by the Roadside.—The province 
of Hanover, Germany, owns 175,794 fruit- 
trees planted along the sides of 1,976 miles of 
highways. There are pear-, cherry-, plum- 
and apple-trees. Apples are the most numer- 
ous, and give, upon the whole, the best returns. 
The planting of trees began in the early part 
of the last century. Those which are too old 
to be of service are being replaced. Buta large 
part of the highways thus utilized as orchards 
| haye been constructed since 1870. The gross 
{income from these trees has reached nearly 
$40,000 in a season. The maintenance costs 
about half the average product, which is a 
little over 12% cents per tree. 
. | 
ake Balaton.—Few who are not specially | 
fond of geography could tell where this | 
interesting European lake is situated. It has 
| recently been the subject of special investigation 
| by the Hungarian Geographical Society. It 
| lies in the great plain of Hungary at an altitude 





E. RUHMER. 








miles. Watering-places have grown up at the 
|mineral springs on its shores. The ethnology 
| of the region about the lake is particularly inter- 
esting. Some of the inhabitants near its banks 
dwell in caves dug in the hillsides. Many of 
the caves, now abandoned, are high up on the 
cliffs, and were made, Doctor Janko says, 
before denudation had cut back the ground, 
leaving the ends of the old excavations ‘‘like 
hanging tunnels on the face of the cliff.’’ Tools 
of the stone age and pottery and implements 
of the bronze age are found in the neighborhood. 
Fishing in the lake constitutes an important | 
industry, and is conducted in interesting and | 
peculiar ways. ® 


c Earthquakes be predicted?—Pro- 
fessor Matteucci, of the Vesuvius Observa- 
tory, said to the writer of this paragraph last 
autumn that within 20 years it may become 
possible to predict volcanic eruptions with great 
accuracy. Will the time come when earth- 
quakes also may be predicted? Observations 
that are regarded as bearing upon this question 
have been collected by Dr. L. A. Bauer. In 
several instances magnetographs have registered 
an earthquake when seismographs have failed 
to do so. In other instances electric, or mag- 
netic, effects have apparently been noticed in 
advance of earthquake shocks, and it has been 
suggested that such observations may possibly | 
be used in time to come as warnings. At| 
present, however, the phenomenon is too much | 
involved in doubt to warrant the statement that 
earthquakes can be predicted. But scientific | 
attention has been drawn to the subject. | 
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HEY who can take an ice-cold 
Bath successfully know the fine, 
cheering, after-glow which fol- 
lows it. 

But, that Speen influence 
on the Skin is impossible to many people 
whose Heart-action will not permit of it. 

And thus a great Health influence is 
lost to those who most need it. 

There is, however, a safe substitute 
for the coldness in the water. 

That substitute is ‘‘Resinol.”’ 

This Resinol is not advertised to the 
General Public, but for eleven years 
it has been extensively prescribed by 
Physicians in the treatment of Skin- 
diseases. 

‘‘Resinol’’ possesses some wonderful 
characteristics. 

Its first action is Anodyne, bringing 
‘‘Therapeutic Rest’’ to the Skin. 

Its next action is control of ‘‘Hyper- 


| g2mia’’—or Congestion of Blood in the 


Small Vessels of the Skin. 

Its third action is Antiseptic, destroy- 
ing all Bacteria or Disease-Germs in 
contact with the Skin. 

Its fourth action is that of a powerful 
Healer and Nutrient, replacing affected 
tissue with sound Flesh and Fibre, while 
feeding the Skin through its sy : 

Its action is so prompt that it kills 
the Sting of a Bee in two minutes, stops 
itching instantly, allays Irritation al- 
most immediately, and under these con- 
ditions Heals like magic. 

For eleven years it has been pre- 
scribed, not only for Skin-Diseases of 
the most obstinate types, but for slow 


Sores that nothing else had healed, 
for burns, scalds, poison-ivy, and kin- 
dred ills. 

Can you conceive a finer factor to 
incorporate in a Toilet and Bath Soap? 

Soothing, Healing, Antiseptic, and 
Stimulating to the Skin like an ice-cold 
Bath. 

Well—that wonderful Skin-Specific is 
the factor which makes ‘‘Resinol’’ Soap 
different from all others. 

‘‘Resinol,’’ incorporated in the Soap, 
not only makes it proof against Disease- 
Germs and their transmission from one 
person to others by contagion, but it 
makes it possible to enrich that Soap 
with Nutrients that would decay with- 
out the ‘‘ Resinol’’ to preserve and 
sterilize them. 


Get a 25-cent cake of Resinol Soa 
and see what a world of comfort it will 
bring you. 

Bland, Soothing, Stimulating, Anti- 
septic, and Nutrient without a sugges- 
tion of druggy, “‘disinfectant’’ odor, or 
sensation. 

It has the faint fragrance of genuine, 
old-time Russia Leather. 

Its lather is smooth, creamy, soft and 
cleansing, ‘‘leaving a pleasant fare- 
well’’ after its use. 

It is delightful for Bath, Toilet, 
Shaving or Hair-washing, imparting a 
Satin-like texture to the Skin of Babe 
or ‘‘ Full-grown.’’ 

Moreover, it is sure protection against 
Skin-Disease Contagion. 

A 25-cent cake should last you over 
two months. 

At all druggists. 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 


RESINOL 
SOAP 


Resinol Chemical 
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They last a lifetime— 
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mazoo, 


Ma ROYAL STEEL RANCE 
For All Kinds of fuel. 
Examine our complete line of stoves and ranges for all kinds of fuel. 
the high quality; compare our prices with others, and then decide to buy from 
actual manufacturers and save all middlemen's profits. Catalog shows 267 styles 


and sizes for all kinds of fuel. 





Kalanazcoo 
Direct to You” 


Kalamazoos are fuel savers,— 


Economical in all respects— 

They are low in price and high in quality,— 

They are easily operated and quickly set up and 
made ready for business, — 

Buy from the actual manufacturer,— 

Your money returned if everything is not exactly as 


You keep in your own pocket the dealers’ 
and jobbers’ profits when you buy a Kala- 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


We want to prove to you that you cannot 
buy a better stove or range than the Kala- 
mazoo, at any price, 

We want to show you how and why yousave from 20% to 40% 
in buying direct from our factory at factory prices. 

If you think $5, or $10, or $40, worth saving 


Send Postal for Catalogue No. 253 


Write now. Sold on 360 Days Approval Test. 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Mich, 
All Kalamazoo Cook Stoves and Ranges are fitted with patent oven thermometer 
which makes baking and roasting easy. All stoves blacked, polished 
and ready for immediate use when you receive them. 





RADIANT BASE BURNER 


High Crado Parior Heater 
tor Hard Coal. 
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ANY GIRL OR BOY 


CAN EASILY EARN 








of Larkin Products. 


Latkin 


Established, 1876, 


Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 





$10 LARKIN PREMIUMS FREE 


OU can make your spare time profitable by 
selling among friends and neighbors 


Larkin Laundry and Toilet Soaps, 
Toilet Articles, Coffee, Teas, Spices, 
Extracts, Baking Powder, Etc. 


Everybody has use for Larkin Products. Their high quality 
will win many permanent customers. Thousands of young 

people in this way easily earn a Watch, Desk, Table, 
Chair, Camera, Shotgun, Bob-sled, etc, 


WE HELP YOU 


The 25 Product Lists that we send 
free for distribution in your neigh- 
CHAUTAUQUA DESK No. 5. borhood make it easy to secure 
Given for selling $10.00 worth orders. Just try it! 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
serbbers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


-ayment for The Companion. when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. four name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





CROUP. 


Properly speaking, croup is 
an acute inflammation of 


mation of amembrane. The 
most common cause of it is 
diphtheria, but in popular 





flammation of the larynx 
attended with a hoarse cough and more or less 
difficulty of breathing. 


tarrhal croup, which is a cold in the larynx. 

Membranous croup is a most serious affection. 
Catarrhal croup, although the symptoms are some- 
times very alarming, is usually of short duration. 

In diphtheritice croup, called also laryngeal diph- 
theria, the symptoms are those of diphtheria in 
general, with signs of suffocation superadded. 
The affection seldom begins in the larynx, but 
extends thereto from the throat, hence the true 
condition is usually recognized without trouble, 
since the diagnosis of diphtheria will have been 
already made. 

The difficulty of breathing appears gradually 
aml progresses steadily, relieved perhaps tempo- 
rarily by the coughing up of a bit of the membrane, 
until sometimes actual suffocation is imminent. 

Formerly the only recourse in desperate cases 
of this nature was to open into the windpipe below 
the seat of obstruction to allow the child to breathe 
through a tube until, with the subsidence of the 
disease, the membrane disappeared. Now in simi- 
lar cases a tube is passed down between the vocal 
cords and left there for a time; this obviates the 
necessity of cutting into the larynx. 

Antitoxin is generally given for the original 
disease, and since its use has become general, 
membranous croup has become less common. 

Catarrhal croup is a far less serious affection, 
although often a most alarming one. 
may have had a “cold” for a day or two, with 
perhaps a slight cough and a little hoarseness, but 
suddenly during the night the breathing becomes 
difficult and noisy, the cough is harsh, and suffo- 
cative symptoms, sometimes of great severity, 
appear. 

The condition is one which, of course, calls for 
the assistance of the physician; but before he 
arrives some relief may be obtained by the inhala- 
tion of vapor from a jug of hot water and by the 
application to the throat of cloths wrung out in 
hot water. A hot bath may be useful. 

The first attack is usually the worst, and those 
that may recur for a night or two following gradu- 
ally decrease in severity. 





* 
A “GASTRONOMICAL DIRECTOR.” 


ons. Eugéne Chevreul, the French savant, who 

lived to be a hundred and two years old, once 

told Mr. Sherard, the author of ““Twenty Years in 

Paris,” that he attributed his longevity to the 
moderation of his eating. 

“I think I have found,” he said, “the secret of 
eternal youth in the plate of bouillon which I 
take every night for my last meal. 
au-feu soup with vermicelli in it, and to this I add 
a spoonful of grated Gruyére cheese. It is the 
ideal nourishment. It feeds and it stimulates.” 
Mr. Sherard tells of a noted chef, Joseph, of Paris, 
who, like Monsieur Chevreul, stood for simplicity 
in luxury. 


Joseph spurned the designation of cook. “Iam,” | 


he said, “a gastronomical director.” Joseph told 
us his story. He had been cook in the kitchens of 
the palace in Berlin under old Emperor William. 
“It used to break my heart,’ he said, “when 
the Kaiser sent back my magnificent fancy dishes 


untouched, and would eat nothing but plain food. | 


Il owe my success to having learned to please the 
stomach through the imaginafion. 

“A man can eat only a small quantity at one 
meal, and it is a mistake to set before him a bill 
of fare which overloads his stomach and surfeits 
him. A soup, an entrée, and one other dish, that 
is my dinner, with a few airy trifles to complete it. 
I learned simplicity in Emperor William’s kitchen. 


I please the refined palate by giving simple fare | 


delicately cooked.” 


He then said that he could show me how for a | 


trifling cost an exquisite dish could be made, and 
sent my servant out to fetch him two halfpenny 
oranges and a penny bunch of violets. He trans- 
formed the two oranges into dainty little paniers, 


or baskets, which he decorated as to their handles | 


with violets. The pulp of the orange he scooped 

out, pressed the juice into a cup, mixed it with 

sugar, and added to it a few drops of cordial. 
“Put that into a freezing safe for a few minutes,” 








the larynx attended by the for- | 


speech croup means any in- | 


The child | 


It is just pot- | 
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| he said, “and you have at the cost of three half- 
pence each a panier a la Sévigné, or & la anything 
else, for which a fashionable restaurateur could 
charge a shilling at least.” 

His visit to New York, as chef for a rich Ameri- 
‘an at a salary of ten thousand dollars a year, was 
not a success. He soon returned to Europe. 

“The psychology of monsieur and my own,” he 
explained, “are not the same.” 


& « 


ih 


OUT OF HIS ELEMENT. 


n ex-Governor of Wisconsin, famous as a story- 

teller, once rejoiced a company of friends with 

an account of his experience at a New Jersey 

clambake. At the clambake there were plenty of 

people who enjoyed the speech of the Wisconsin 

man, but there was one serious-minded listener 
on whom it fell flat. 


“1 started off,” said the ex-governor, telling the 
story, “by stating that I had eaten so many of 
their low-neck clams that I wasn’t in the least 
sort of condition for speech-making. At that 
moment a long-faced old man directly across the 
table scowled at me and said, in a stage-whisper: 

* *Little-neck clams, little-necks—not Jow-necks!’ 

“1 paid no attention to him and went on with my 
remarks. After dinner he followed me out of the 
hall. 

“*Vou’re from Wisconsin, aren’t you?’ he asked. 

“ *Ves,’ I answered. 

“ ‘Don’t have many clams out there, I reckon.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ I said, ‘we have some, but it’s a good 
way to water, and in driving them across the 
country their feet get sore and they don’t thrive 
very well.’ 

“*Why, man alive, 


said he, ‘clams haven’t any 


feet!’ 

“Soon after that he buttonholed one of my | 
friends. 

“*Is that fellow Governor of Wisconsin?’ he 
demanded. 


“My friend admitted that I was. 

“ *W-a-l,’ said he, ‘p’r’aps he may be a smart 
enough man for Wisconsin, but he’s a good deal of 
a fool at the seashore.’ ” 


* ¢ 


“EDIFYING SOLDIERS.” 


he Trédel Market is on a little island in the 
heart of the old town of Nuremberg, Germany. 

And from Trédel Market come the mighty armies 
of tin soldiers. Many of these battalions of pewter 
and tin, says a writer in Everybody's Magazine, 
are known as “Edifying Soldiers.” 


That is the German way of putting it. What it 
means is that each army illustrates a battle or 


Thus we have membra- | 
Py . . ‘ | 
nous croup, which is usually diphtheria, and ca- 


campaign—the war of Troy, the campaigns of | 


Alexander, the exploits of Coeur de Lion, the war 
of Thirty Years, the siege of Orleans, the victories 
of Napoleon, the battles of 1870, and that desperate 
battle in which a tiny tin hero with gleaming teeth 
—— it up San Juan Hill. In a word, the 
“edifying soldiers” teach history, geography, 
strategy. 

It was this rare invention that peoneit fortune 
to the rusty little man of the Trédel Market, to 
him and the other two hundred toy manufacturers 
of Nuremberg and its neighboring Fiirth. 

The soldiers are sold by the hundredweight. 
Last year nearly fifty thousand quintals were sent 
into the United States. 

A pound-box, which contains about one hundred 
and fifty pieces,—infantry, cavalry, artillery, with 


| we give for a little money. 





such accessories as trees, bastions, camps, the | 


wounded soldiers and the dead,—may be bought 
in the Trédel Market for sixty cents. 

As everybody knows, there are two kinds of 
toy soldiers—those stamped out of flat metal and 
the finer kind made in molds. Modern machinery 
has stripped the process of romance. The only 
hand-work is the painting of the little figures, 
which is done by women and girls. 


* © 


PREROGATIVES OF RANK. 


| he Brambleville postmaster looked out with a 
| frown from his barred window at the returned 
| traveller who was questioning him. “I can’t go 
| out o’ this pen o’ mine till the mail’s distributed,” 
he said, with resentment. “The new rules and 
reg’iations don’t hardly let a man breathe. What 
was it you asked me about the fire department? 


| “No, Jed isn’t chief anymore. That's all owing 
the city folks that come here now and try to 

run our whole village. 
“There was a little spark of a fire down in one 

| 0’ their cottages, an’ because our fire department 
didn’t get there quite as quick as they expected 
they ‘instituted inquiries,—I’m giving you their 
own words,—and when they found the Bs ladders 
had been in Jed’s orchard, an’ that had made a 
little delay, they raised such a lot o’ talk that Jed 

resigned. 

|. “As he said, if the chief o’ the fire department 

| hasn’t got the right to borrow a couple o’ ladders 
from the engine-house when he needs ’em to pick 
his fruit, who has? 

| “But you can’t reason much with these city 
folks. They’re a kind of a high-handed lot.” 


HONEST, ALTHOUGH “‘ TIGHT.” 


hey were taking up a Christmas collection for 

the poor people of the parish, and Mr. Hard- 
|man, one of the richest men in the community, 
had subscribed a sum so small as to be out of all 
| proportion to his ability to contribute. 


“Is that all you can afford, Mr. Hardman?” 
asked the man with the subscription paper, who 
| pee a good, easy soul, but not a person of much 

orce. 
| “Yes,” he answered, “I think that’s enough for 

me.” 
“You don’t like to give away your wealth, do 
| ng said the other, with a smile that was meant 
0 deprive the words of their sting. 

“No, I don’t,” responded Mr. Hardman. “If 
| you hated to give away money half as badly as_I 
{oo ns you wouldn’t contribute a single 

cent! 


| ® & 


| THAT NICKEL SAVED HIS LIFE. 


| hen Doctor Briggs arrived at the Meachem 
house he found his patient in a comatose 
| condition, which made necessary several hours of 
restorative labor. 


“Now how did this happen?” he demanded of 
Mrs. Meachem when the trouble was over. “Did 
you give him the powder I left?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“As much as would go on a dime—and no more ?” 

“Yes, sir. That is, we couldn’t find a dime, so I 
shook a nickel and five pennies out of Willie’s 
bank and gave him just what they would earry.” 

“It’s lucky the nickel was there, so that you 
didn’t have to use five more coppers,” remarked 
| the doctor, dryly. 








FOR BABY RASHES, 
Itchings and Chafings, Cuticura Soap and 
Cuticura Ointment are Worth 
Their Weight in Gold. 

The suffering which Cuticura Soap and Cuticura | 
Ointment have alleviated among the young, and the | 
comfort they have afforded worn-out and worried | 
parents, have led to their adoption in countless homes 
as priceless for the skin and scalp. Infantile and birth | 
humors, scalled-head, eczeinas, rashes, itchings, cha- | 
tings. and every form of itching, scaly, pimply skin and 
scalp humors, with loss of hair, are speedily, perma- 
nently and economically cured. {Adr. 


A Flying Machine at Last. 


Scientific kite-flying within the 
reach of all. A marvel of 
_. simplicity. Any boy or girl 
=" can fly it. Tandems delight 
both young-and old. 

<~ Special Introductory Size 
y mail, 10c.,3 for 25e. 

Agents wanted everywhere. 


Machine Co., | 


BN oy remont, Ohio. 
THE BABY RAMBLER, 


an everblooming, perfectly hardy rose, a sturdy, erect 
little bush, growing two feet high, literally covered 
with large clusters of crimson blossoms the entire 
=) season. Mail size, 10c., 3 
“2\for 25c. Send forit. It will 
“| please you. We grow every- 


&e deal Fabric 
For 






















To have a child’s clothes 
always neat, without in any way 
sacrificing durability for appear- 
ance, is the problem that con- 
fronts every mother. The one 
perfect solution is offered in 
Hydegrade Manchester Galatea, 
by far the most satisfactory 
fabric for children’s dresses 


it is possible to weave. 


[Hydegrade 



























chard, Vineyard, Lawn, 

E} Park, Street, Garden and 
Greenhouse. Rarest new, 
choicest old. We send by 
mail, post-paid, Seeds, 
{| Plants, Vines, Bulbs, 
Roses, etc., and guarantee 

_ safe arrival and satisfaction. 

Larger by express or freight. An elegant 168-page 
Catalogue FREE. Send for it and see what values 
Many choice sets cheap. 
Direct deal will insure you the best and save you 
money. 53 years, 4 greenhouses, 1200 acres. | 

THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
Box 463, Painesville, Ohio. 


+ Allwin Folding 
§  Go-Cart | 






TRADE MARK 


MANCHESTER 
GALATEA 
will stand the roughest 


kind of service. It washes \ 


as well as it wears, and because 
of the permanency of its finish 
and color it looks like new 
after being done up. 

Hydegrade Manchester 
Galatea is also much used for 
women’s outing suits and shirt- 
waists. Sold in many shades 
and patterns at all dry goods 
stores, 20c yd. Above trademark 
is on selvage of every yard. 


READY-MADE GARMENTS 
FOR CHILDREN 


Ask to see the neat and ser- 

viceable ready-made garments 
for children, of Hydegrade 
Manchester Galatea. ‘To be 
sure of the genuine, insist 
that each piece bears the 
above trademark on the woven label 
in lavender and white. 
If you have difficulty in securing either 
| piece goods or ready-made garments, write 
| us and we will see that you are supplied. 
Samples and booklet free. 

A. G. HYDE & SONS, 
361-363 Broadway, New York City 
Makers of HYDEGRADE TEXTILES—Lucenta Satin, 
Paisley Percaline, Sckana Satin, Rusilinue Taffetette, 

Introducers of the famous Heatherbloom Taffeta. 






























Made in various woods with leathers 
to match ; all metal nee heavily | 
coppered, then nickel-plated. Hand- | 
some in appearance, durable, light in 
weight, and the only Go-Cart which | 
can be taken on railway trains without | 
paying 25c. carriage. The most con- | 
venient Go-Cart ever manufactured | 
for carrying on street cars, in car- | 
ages or steamer staterooms. 
Can be opened or closed in a 
few seconds’ time with abso- 
lutely no danger of collapse. 
It has encased springs which 
relieve the jar on the child’s 
spine and protect its clothing. 
It is not necessary to buy a baby carriage if 
you have an Allwin, as Allwins may be used as 
either Go-Cart or Carriage with equal efficiency. 
Ve can furnish runners for instantaneous 
change from wheel cart to sleigh. vr] 
if your dealer does not keep the Allwin in 
stock, write us and we will tel you how to get 
one. Take no other Go-Cart. The Allwin is ° 
the original, the best on the market, and will 
outwear and give better satisfaction than any 
Go-Cart made. 
Write for Stork Booklet, compiled by emi- 
nent authorities, treating of quick relief for 
infants’ ailments. 











<> SIDWAY MERCANTILE CO., _ 
30 Fourteenth St., ELKHART, IND. | 








IF You Please — 
Dont Merely ask for Flour 


Any ordinary mill can make ordinary flour, but 
ordinary Fiour is not good enough for you --or 
for me, when better can be had for the asking. You 
want nice, light, creamy bread and biscuits; and 
ie) PEM late @e)CoMeob atti aidatol atl aces (:)tcoiteltt_jh am gave) (-3-lelaat- 
Then ask for GOLD MEDAL FLOUR instead of merely 
ordering “a sack of flour!’ The good bread, good 
biscuits and good pies will come easy enough with 
GOLD MEDAL FLOUR inthe house. Made by special 
process in the greatest milling plant in the world. 


Ask for-- Washburn-Crosbys 
CTO) D4 0 DYAN ee we 8 
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LIFE IN A MEXICAN VILLAGE 


BY MINNIE WARD PATTERSON 





few houses have windows, or more than one 

door. Even in the more pretentious dwell- 
ings there are no openings toward the street. 
Often for an entire block there is a continuous 
mud wall, which constitutes not only the fence 
of a spacious patio, or court, but also the outer 
wall of numerous residences opening upon it, 
perhaps those of some patriarch and his sons 
and daughters. 

The main entrance to this court is wide 
enough for a driveway, and is usually closed 
by two strong wooden doors; but occasionally 
the passer gets a glimpse within, where bits of 
well - watered greensward make a delightful 
contrast with the glaring dust of the outer 
world ; flower-beds on stone foundations two or 
three feet high uplift a wealth of gorgeous 
bloom amid the shadows of the elder and the 
palmilla; and the rippling laughter of pretty 
sefioritas mingles with the music of mandolin 
and guitar, relieving the harsher sounds of 
daily toil. 

In the center of the court is a well, usually 
supplied with rope and pulley. The Mexicans 
love the sunshine; and when the court is 
bordered by dwellings on only two contiguous 
sides, the angle is placed so as to catch all the 
sunshine possible. On these sunny walls hang 


|’ the most primitive of the Mexican villages 


was used chiefly in the celebration of saints’ 
days. The outer walls of the humblest homes 
are surmounted by a row of paper bags, placed 
three or four feet apart, the meaning of which 
had hitherto been inscrutable; but the sefiora 
informed me that these bags contained sand, 
in which to plant candles on festal occasions, 
and the ladder was kept ready for service in 
lighting and tending them. These occasions 
arise often, and are notable events, the patron 
saints and their associates being honored by 
fireworks, musketry, bonfires, and sometimes 
the firing of anvils. 

On the eve of San Vincente’s day one very 
pretty spectacle was a cross formed of bonfires 
on the broad curved back of Tortugas (Turtle) 
Mountain, which lies between the town of Las 
| Cruces and the towering Organ range. 


* ¢ 
LINCOLN’S CAMPAIGN SUIT. 


n the fall of 1858 the Republican state com- 

mittee of Illinois asked Carl Schurz to make 
some speeches in their campaign. In ‘‘Remi- 
niscences of a Long Life’’ Mr. Schurz tells of 
his first meeting with Abraham Lincoln during 
one of his campaign journeys. 

It was on the evening before the day of the 

bate between Lincoln 
and Douglas. 

I was on a railroad- 














train bound for Quincy, 
writes Mr. Schurz. The 
car was full of men, who 
discussed the absorbing 
question with great an- 
imation. All at once, 
after the train had left 
a way station, I ob- 
serv a great commo- 
tion among my fellow 
passengers, many of 
whom jumped from 
their seats and pressed 
eagerly round a tall 
man who had just en- 
tered the car. ‘‘Why,’’ 
exclaimed my compan- 
ion, ‘‘ there’s Lincoln 
himself !’’ 

I must confess that I 
was somewhat startled 
4 his appearance. 

ere he stood, overtop- 








COURTYARD OF A MEXICAN HOUSE. 


many cane cages, containing the beloved paja- 
ritos, native song-birds that peer curiously 
into a strange face without a break in their 
rollicking strain. 

On the side of the court farthest from the 


dwellings are the jacals for the horses—or | 


burros—and cattle. These structures are of 
four croteched posts, sustaining poles, on which 
rests a loose thatch of carizo, a variety of cane, 
and such other flexible shrubbery as can be 
gathered from the open mesa. If—as is some- 
times the case—the sides are enclosed, it is with 
only the same airy brushwood. 

Usually there is no great store of fodder, but 
the animals are daily taken out ‘‘on the range’’ 
to pick up what they can from the scattered 
and juiceless shrubs growing wild, or from the 
refuse that has found its way thither. 

One morning I watched an old Mexican 
taking a dozen burros out to forage, and fol- 
lowed to see if they found anything they could 
believe to be edible. After a few rods of alert 
inspection, the foremost paused at a clump of 
thorny mesquit bushes, and cautiously working 
his nose in among the spines, abstracted a piece 
of paper, which he ate with apparent relish. 
The rest soon found similarly nutritive dainties. 

I turned back to the home of the master, 
which was of the poorer sort, and a single 
cube in form. 

Forewarned that I should always look for 
the front door of a Mexican dwelling at the 
rear of the house, I entered the enclosure of 
ocotillo,—perhaps the thorniest shrub known, 
—and explained my friendly intentions to a 
very noisy dog chained near the gate. Beside 
him was a pig, also chained by a hind foot. 

During my interview with the two captives, 
a woman appeared in the doorway, beaming 
with smiles at the attention shown her pets. 
On my accepting her invitation to come in and 
rest, she gracefully offered me a box of tobacco, 
with paper to make a cigarette, and seemed 
quite grieved that I could not smoke with her. 

The single room, with its snowy walls, gay 
bedquilts and shining utensils, although with 
only the bare earth for a floor, was very pretty, 
and the sefiora the embodiment of courtesy. 
If she smiled inwardly at my lame Spanish 
she gave no sign, but on request, clarified 
several curious idioms with evident pleasure. 
In these simple people composure and kindliness 
seem habitual, and are unconsciously manifested 
in dignity and politeness. 

After accepting a pinch of snuff and sitting 
out the consequences, I departed, lingering only 
for an explanation of a ladder leading to the 
roof here, as at all Mexican houses. I found it 


ping by several inches 
all those surrounding 
him.. Although meas- 
uring something over 
six feet myself, I had, when standing quite 
near to him, to throw my backward in 
order to look into hiseyes. That swarthy face, 
with its strong features, its deep furrows, and 
its benignant, melancholy eyes, is now familiar 
to every American. 

On his head he wore a somewhat battered 
———. hat.’’ His neck emerged, long and 
sinewy, from a white collar turned down over 
| a thin black necktie. His lank, ungainly body 
| was clad in a rusty black frock coat with sleeves 
| that should have been longer; but his arms 
appeared so long that the sleeves of a ‘‘store’’ 
coat could hardly have been expected to cover 
them all the way down to the wrists. His 
black trousers, too, permitted a very full view 
of his large feet. On his left arm he carried a 
gray woolen shawl, which evidently served him 
for an overcoat in chilly weather. His left 
hand held a cotton umbrella of the bulging 
kind, and also a black satchel that bore the 
marks of long and hard usage. His right he 
had kept free for hand-shaking, of which there 
was no end, until everybody in the car seemed 
to be satisfied. 

He talked in so simple and familiar a strain, 
and his manner and homely phrase were so 
absolutely free from any semblance of self-con- 
sciousness or Bu y- of superiority, that I 
soon felt as if I had known him all my life, 
and we had very long been close friends. 
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THE WISE TORTOISE. 


he desert tortoise is described by Mr. James, 

in ‘‘The Wonders of the Colorado Desert,’’ 

as a huge vegetarian. He is very fond of the 

leaves and young shoots of many of the desert 

plants. Mr. E. T. Cox, writing about the desert 
tortoise in the American Naturalist, says: 


In preparing this specimen I found on each 
side, between the flesh and carapace, or the upper 
shell, a large membranous sack filled with 
clear water. I judged that about a pint ran 
out, although the animal had been some days in 
captivity and without water before coming into 
my ion. Here, then, is the secret of his 
living in such a dry region. He carries his 
supply of water in two tanks. The thirsty 
traveller, falling in with one of these tortoises, 
and aware of this fact, need have no fear of 
dying for immediate want of water. 

The desert tortoise is good for food, especially 
the flesh of his four legs. When put in hot 
water the scales peel completely off, and a rich, 
delicate-flavored meat is left which epicures 
claim is most delicious. 

Although clumsy-looking, he is a more rapid 
traveller than one would imagine, and his dis- 
tances lead one to believe that Asop knew 
what he was talking about when he made the 
tortoise win the race with the hare. He can 
walk fully a dozen miles in a dozen hours; and 
| when it comes to burrowing, I have seen one 
make a hole in the ground with, while not the 
rapidity of the dog, far greater sureness and 
persistence. Lp dg scoop out the earth and 
| throw it behind them with accuracy and speed. 






































Pyrography, or 
Wood - Burning 


YROGRAPHY offers unusual opportunity 
to those desiring decorative effects for the 
home. Its earning power also is large, as both 
adults and young people are equally success- 
ful in the sale of articles decorated. We offer 








the two following Outfits, each excellent value 
at the price. 





The Expert Pyrography Outfit. 


No. 1. The Junior Pyrography Outfit. 


No. 1, Junior Outfit, complete, given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new subscription and 85 cents extra, 
postage included. Price $2.25, post-paid. 

This Outfit consists of 1 medium-sized double Rubber Bulb, made 
of extra quality red rubber with silk net and rubber tubing; 1 best 
Nickel-Plated Union Cork ; 1 Cork Handle with tubing ; 1 Spirit Lamp ; 
1 Benzine Bottle and 1 curved Platinum Point which has been thoroughly 
tested. Directions with every Outfit. All enclosed in a neat box. 


No. 2. The Expert Pyrography Outfit. 


No. 2, The Expert Outfit, complete, given only to Com- 
panion subscribers for one new subscription and $1.50 
extra, postage and packing included. Price $3, post-paid. 

This has 1 large-sized double Rubber Bulb with silk net and long 
tube ; 1 Rubber Union Cork; 1 Benzine Bottle with glass stopper ; 
1 Alcohol Lamp with glass hood; 1 Platinum Point; 1 Cork Handle 
with rubber tubing; 2 sheets of Impression Paper for transferring de- 
signs; 1 hinged-cover Whitewood Box for Outfit, partitioned, with 
design stamped on the outside, ready for burning. We include with 
Outfit a 24-page Booklet, giving description of tools, materials and 
methods of decoration. 


Leather for 
Cushion Covers and Pyrographic Work. 


One whole Skin given for one new subscription and 50 cents 
extra, postage included. Price $1.50, post-paid; or one- 
half of a Skin given for one new subscription and 10 cents 
extra, postage included. Price 75 cents, post-paid. 
We offer the latest ooze-finished Leather in olive, tan, brown and 
green shades. Each Skin contains about eight square feet. When 
ordering be sure to state the shade wanted. 


Stamped Articles for Pyrography. 
These Articles are made of basswood 
and stamped with conventional designs 
ready for burning. With the exception 
of the Jewel Box, all boxes are complete 
with hinges and catch. Prices as follows : 
Jewel Box, 314x2'% x1% inches, roc., 
postage 3c. extra. Stamp Box, 4% x 
2x13 inches, 20c., postage 5c. extra. 
Handkerchief Box, 64%x5'%4x2% 
inches, 20c., postage 8c. extra. Glove 
Box, 1134 x 4% x2% inches, 20¢., post- 
age roc. extra. Photograph Box, 
10144 x8%x 2Y, inches, 35c., postage 15c. 
extra. Frame, 6x7% inches, 15c., 
postage 8c. extra. 


Color Outfit for Pyrography. Color is often introduced in 
conjunction with wood-burning. Water colors are the most effective 
for this purpose. Our offer consists of a French “Rembrandt” Color 
Box, containing 12 pans of Colors and 2 Brushes. Price 30c., post-paid. 

















Stamped Articles for Pyrography. 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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Old-Fashioned 
Bag Sausage. 


Ask your dealer for ‘*Squire’s Bag 
Sausage.’’ It’s the old-fashioned kind 
that you work into little pats before 
frying. Delicious with griddle-cakes for 
break fast. 

Only the nicest fresh young pork is 
used, seasoned with fresh ground spices. 
Wrapped in impervious parchment paper 
and enclosed in a cloth bag, 2 lbs. in each 
package. 

All dealers in New England either sell 
** Squire’s Bag Sausage’’ already, or can 
easily get it. Should you meet with re- 
fusal or excuses, please let us know at 
once. 


THE tar TELLS 32 John P. Squire & Company, 
Dtun QUALIFY | Boston, Mass. 





Under the YELLOW Wrapper will be found 


BENSDORP’S ::::: COCOA 


and you will also find economy. 
Its Double Strength saves half your cocoa. 


Send 10 cents for Trial Can. 
STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO., Importers, BOSTON. 








GUARANTEED UNDER 
THE NATIONAL PURE FOOD LAW. 


RUMFORD 


— The Wholesome — 
Baking Powder 


30c. ‘ex? 



























Pleasant and satisfying 
as real coffee without the 
possibility of biliousness, nerv- 
ousness or dyspepsia resulting from 

its use. It possesses nourishing 
qualities without the false stimulating 
effects of real coffee. Easy to make, simply 


Boil hard 5 minutes. 


When you try it and find how excellent it 
is you’l]l regret not having used it before. 








GET YOUR WISH!" 
If wishes were biscuits you 
could have your wish any 
meal in the day. Simply use 


Old Grist Mill 
SELF-RAISING BISCUIT FLOUR 








School children feel better and 
work better after a cup of Old Grist 


Mill for breakfast. Try it to-day. 








No worry, no bother, no failure. 
Every one you eat makes you want At Your Grocer’s, 20 Cents a Pound. 


another. Try them. 
Potter & Wrightington, Boston, Mass. 


Flour at Your Grocer’s. 







































You are cordially invited 


to become acquainted 
with the Purity and Goodness of our 


Choice Products 
from the Sea 


during the Lenten Season, 
February 13th to March 30th. 


Simply ask for 


x Shute & Merchant's 
Codfish in Glass. 


Gloucester, Mass. 


Send postal to-day for “Fish Cooking” Book, containing over 250 Recipes for nan and 
Serving Sea Products. . 
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The Mos Durable and Economical Stove Polish. 


It will not cake on the iron; it will not burn red; it will not 
stain the hands; it will not harden, and is not affected by heat, 
cold, age or climate. When moisture is added, the last particle 
can be used. Three thousand tons sold yearly. Many have 
tried other kinds said to be just as good, only to come back to 
the reliable RISING SUN STOVE POLISH, because 


IT GIVES THE SHINE THAT LASTS. 


IT IS APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A BRUSH. 
IN PASTE FORM. 
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SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH, 


Morse Brothers, Proprietors, Canton, Mass., U.S.A. 











MUSTARD 


AND SPICES 








Give such universal satisfaction that 
thousands and thousands of New 
England Housewives order this brand 
definitely by name. 











The contents of each and every package bearing 
our name are manufactured by us in our own factory. 


THEY ARE PURE AND OF FINE QUALITY. 
Guaranteed Under Pure Food Law. 
SERIAL NUMBER 47. 
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EXTRACTS & 


LIKE 
PURE mors pe 
BOTTLED , he : 


COMPLY WITH ALL PURE FOOD LAWS 

















